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THE A BC OFFER OF MEDIATION 


ITH the purpose of subserving the interests of peace and civilization in our conti- 

nent, and with the earnest desire to prevent any further bloodshed, to the prejudice of 

the cordiality and union which have always surrounded the relations of the Governments 

and peoples of America, we, the plenipotentiaries of Brazil, Argentina and Chile, duly au- 

thor:zed thereto, have the honor to tender to your Excellency’s Government our good offices 

for the peaceful and friendly settlement of the conflict between the United States and Mexico. 

This offer puts in ‘due form the suggestions which we had occasion to offer heretofore 

on the subject to the Secretary, to whom we renew the assurances of our highest and most 
distinguished consideration. 












D. DA GAMA 
R. S. NAON 
EDUARDO SUAREZ MUJICA 













THE ACCEPTANCE OF THE UNITED STATES 


HE Government of the United States is deeply sensible of the friendliness, the good 

feeling, and the generous concern for the peace and welfare of America manifested in 
the joint note just received from your Excellencies, tendering the good offices of your 
Governments to effect, if possible, a settlement of the present difficulties between the 
Government of the United States and those who now claim to represent our sister Republic 
of Mexico. ; 

Conscious of the purpose with which the proffer is made, this Government does not 
feel at liberty to decline it. Its own chief interest is in the peace of America, the cordial 
intercourse of her republics and their people, and the happiness and prosperity which can 
spring only out of frank, mutual understandings and the friendship which is created by 
common purpose. 

The generous offer of your Governments is therefore accepted. This Government hopes 
most earnestly that you may find those who speak for the several elements of the Mexican 
people willing and ready to discuss terms of satisfactory, and therefore permanent, settle- 
ment. If you should find them willing, this Government will be glad to take up with you 
for discussion in the frankest and most conciliatory spirit any proposals that may be au- 
thoritatively formulated, and will hope that they may prove feasible and prophetic of a 
new day of mutual coéperation and confidence in America. 

This Government feels bound in candor to say that its diplomatic relations with Mexico 
being for the present severed, it is not possible for it to make sure of an uninterrupted 
opportunity to carry out the plan of intermediation which you propose. It is, of course, 
possible that some act of aggression on the part of those who control the military forces 
of Mexico might oblige the United States to act, to the upsetting of hopes of immediate 
peace; but this does not justify us in hesitating to accept your generous suggestion. 

We shall hope for the best results within a time brief enough to relieve our anxiety lest 


ill-considered hostile demonstrations should in‘errupt negotiations and disappoint our hopes 
of peace. 
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LET US HAVE PEACE 


HE tender by the three great republics of 

South America—the A B C powers—of their 

good offices for the settlement of the differences 

between Mexico and the United States is an 

event of unique importance. Its immediate effect is 

great; the ultimate results which flow from it should be 
infinitely greater. 

The proposal and its prompt acceptance by the United 
States and by General Huerta postpones indefinitely a 
war which in effect, if not in technical formality, had 
already begun. The American people do not want war. 
They do not want to fight the people of Mexico. They 
do not want even to fight Huerta. No more do the Mex- 
ican people want to fight us. But the unwise insistence 
of the American administration upon an especial form 
of redress for the arrest of American sailors, and the 
obstinate refusal of Huerta to comply with the demand 
in the exact form in which it was made, were forcing 
the two peoples into an unwilling war. 

At the eleventh hour Argentina, Brazil and Chile have 
shown a way out. With admirable promptness both sides 
have agreed to avail themselves of the offer. There will 
be no war if both sides, in good faith and with’a sincere 
desire to compose their differences, put themselves with- 
out reservation or condition into the hands of the me- 
diating powers. 

What Huerta may do it would be dangerous to predict. 
He is a man of blood and iron, despotic, ruthless, but 
fearless withal. A brain dazed with drink combined with 
an intrepid fighting spirit may produce almost any 
course of action. But what the United States should do 
is crystal clear. We must seek peace sincerely, consis- 
tently, ardently, firm in the realization that in so seek- 
ing peace we cannot fail to find honor as well. 

We must make no hampering conditions, insist upon 
no technical reservations. Above all we must remember 
that there are two questions involved in our relations 
with Mexico. They must for the present be kept separate, 
altho we fear from the reply of the Secretary of State 
to the offer of mediation that there is danger that they 
will be confused. 


HE one question is that of our relations with Gen- 

eral Huerta. President Wilson has made it perfectly 
clear that our action in sending armed forces to Mexico 
and in seizing Vera Cruz has to do solely with this ques- 
tion. We have been upon the brink of war because Gen- 
eral Huerta has refused to do what we demanded. In 
his address to Congress the President said, “If armed 
conflict should unhappily come as a result of his atti- 
tude of personal resentment toward this Government, 
we should be fighting only General Huerta and those 
who adhere to him and give him their support.” The 
President has done well to insist from the beginning 
that it is Huerta and Huerta alone with whom our pres- 
ent quarrel is. It is this quarrel that must be adjusted 
before we can attack the larger problem. To this quarrel 
General Carranza, General Villa and their supporters 
are not parties. There is no need to bring them in at 
the present stage of affairs. Our immediate task is to 
remove the causes of conflict that have threatened war 
between the United States and the supporters of General 
Huerta. To insist upon any conditions which would raise 


other questions or involve other parties would be to 
jeopardize the prospects of peace which the action of 
the South American powers has presented in so hopeful 
a form. 

When, thru their good offices, our present quarrel 
with Huerta shall have been ended, we may well go on 
with their codperation to seek a solution of the larger 
problem of the future of Mexico in its domestic relations 
and in its relations to the rest of the world and to civil- 
ization. If the four great powers of the Western Hemi- 
sphere—four powerful republics, devoted to the preser- 
vation of popular liberty and constitutional government 
—should unite to extend their good offices for the solu- 
tion of the vext problems of their sister republic they 
could hardly fail. A proposal from the United States, 
Argentina, Brazil and Chile of mediation between the 
warring factions in Mexico would have tremendous 
moral force. The faction which should refuse such an 
offer would forfeit all claim to the good opinion of the 
world. The codperation of the three Latin-American 
republics with the ‘United States would do much to 
remove the prejudice and suspicion with which our 
country is viewed south of the Rio Grande. 


HE splendid action of the A BC powers gives 

bright promise of a solution of the immediate prob- 
lem of the avoidance of war with Mexico. It contains the 
germ of a possible solution of all the greater problems 
that harass the people of Mexico. And it may well be the 
first practical step toward the development of the new, 
the greater Monroe doctrine. From the coéperation of 
the three South American republics with the United 
States in dealing with Mexico should spring a new and 
invaluable solidarity within the Western Hemisphere. 
In an editorial in The Independent of November 20 we 
said, “The Monroe Doctrine must become a 
Pan-American policy, taken part in by the great powers 
of the two Americas in a spirit of mutual friendship 
and unselfish coéperation. It must be directed not only, 
as it was when it was first enunciated, against aggres- 
sion from beyond the seas, but against aggression from 
within the Western Hemisphere itself. The great na- 
tions of North and South America must not only pledge 
to each other mutual aid in resisting any project for 
conquest but mutual renunciation of any desire for con- 
quest themselves.” Toward such a consummation as this 
the offer of mediation offers a hopeful beginning. The 
President and his advisers should have this greater 
achievement steadily in mind while striving to bring 
about the more immediate result of the avoidance of 
war. 

We have been upon the very edge of war. Hands have 
been stretched forth to pluck us back. Grasping the 
proffered hands in a spirit of ungrudging sincerity and 
hearty self-forgetfulness, we shall have peace. But it 
must be no empty peace, no peace of mere passive ab- 
stention from armed conflict. It must be a militant peace, 
sending us forth in a spirit of broad humanity to help 
our neighbors, to knit the nations of the New World to- 
gether in a new league of international friendship, to 
carry the standard of human rights, of constitutional 
government and of. international solidarity onward into 
the new day. 
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“GOOD OFFICES AND MEDIATION 


HE proffer of Argentina, Brazil and Chile to use 

their “good offices” in helping us to settle our dis- 
pute with Mexico is one of the most dramatic and glori- 
ous strokes in the history of international relations. The 
so-called A B C powers of the southern half of our 
hemisphere deserve the gratitude of North America and 
the world. Their proffer, however, is not only the result 
of a happy impulse to befriend the civilization of the 
New World, but a direct outcome of the moral obliga- 
tions assumed at the Second Hague Conference. And 
fortunately enough it was the joint insistence of the 
United States and Mexico, the only American states par- 
ticipating in the First Hague Conference, that caused 
Argentina, Brazil and Chile, as well as the rest of the 
Latin American Republics, to be invited to the Second 
Conference, where no two men had greater influence in 
shaping the final results than Drago of Argentina and 
Barbosa of Brazil. 

Before the first Hague Conference most international 
disputes that could not be settled by diplomacy were 
referred to the arbitrament of the sword. Arbitration, 
commissions of inquiry, and good offices and mediation, 
tho not unknown, were infrequently resorted to and:had 
no especial international sanction. Good offices and me- 
diation however were perhaps the most generally used. 

The distinction between good offices and mediation is 
vague. In The Hague Conventions the terms are used 
almost interchangeably. Chevalier Deschamps, of Bel- 
gium, the official rapporteur of the Third Commission at 
the First Hague Conference which formulated the rules 
for good offices and mediation, says that “good offices 
are more friendly and less definite than mediation, and 
are often followed by mediation in which the third 
power, having extended its good offices, is called upon to 
act as mediator between the combatants.” In other words 
good offices constitute a mild and more general form of 
mediation. Hefter’s definition however is clearer. He 
says: 

1. Good offices by a third power are either for the purpose 
of opening the way to negotiation between the interested 
parties or to bring about the resumption of interrupted ne- 
gotiations. They may be proposed upon the initiative of the 
third power or in response to a request or in pursuance of a 
ay mn meng ’ : 

2. Mediation is when a third power with the consent of 
the interested parties, participates regularly in the negotia- 
tions until they are concluded, so that reciprocal explana- 
tions can be given only in the presence and by the interme- 
diation of the power. Nobody can impose a mediation, but 
when it has been accepted the mediating government must 
make equitable proposals, give its advice upon those made by 


either of the parties, and reject those which appear to be 
unjust. 


The great advantage of good offices and mediation, 
when compared with other means calculated to settle in- 
ternational conflicts, is the remarkable elasticity of its 
action and the possibility which it affords of adapting 
itself to particular circumstances. As the late Frederick 
W. Holls says in his treatise on “The Peace Conference 
at The Hague: 

By the very fact that good offices and mediation must pro- 
ceed in the most friendly and courteous manner, and can 
never exceed the bounds of conciliatory advice, they offer 
the double advantage of first, leaving entirely intact the 
independence of the powers addrest and secondly of being 
‘entirely available, not only for conflicts of right, but also 


for those of interest, thus adding materially to the resources 
available for the preservation of peace. 


Before the First Hague Conference good offices and 


mediation could never be offered without subjecting the 
mediating power to the risk of being told in the polite 
words of diplomacy to mind its own business. And after 
a war was declared any mediation not invited by. the 
belligerents might be regarded as an insult. 

The First Hague Conference completely changed all 
this. It adopted the following rules, which on account 
of their present importance we quote in their entirety, 
omitting only Article VIII, which is not germane to the 
present issue and which deals with a special form of 
mediation modelled on the duel system, with friendly 
nations playing the part of seconds. 

Article 2: In case of serious disagreement or dispute, 
before an appeal to arms, the contracting powers agree to 
have recourse, as far as circumstances allow, to the good 
offices or mediation of one or more friendly powers. 

Article 3: Independently of this recourse, the contracting 
powers deem it expedient and desirable that one or more 
powers, strangers to the dispute, should, on their own in- 
itiative und as far as circumstances may allow, offer their 
good offices or mediation to the states at variance. 

Powers strangers to the dispute have the right to offer 


good offices or mediation even during the course of hostili- 
ties. 


The exercise of this right can never be regarded by either 
of the parties in dispute as an unfriendly act. 

Article 4: The part of the mediator consists in reconciling 
the opposing claims and appeasing the feelings of resent- 
ment which may have arisen between the states at variance. 

Article 5: The functions of the mediator are at an end 
when once it is declared, either by one of the parties to the 
dispute or by the mediator himself, that the means of recon- 
ciliation proposed by him are not accepted. 

Article 6: Good offices and mediation undertaken either at 
the request of the parties in dispute or on the initiative of 
powers strangers to the dispute have exclusively the char- 
acter of advice, and never have binding force. 

Article 7: The acceptance of mediation can not, unless 
there be an agreement to the contrary, have the effect of 
interrupting, delaying, or hindering mobilization or other 
measures of preparation for war. 

If it takes place after the commencement of hostilities, 
the military operations in progress are not interrupted in 
the absence of an agreement to the contrary. 

It will be noticed that in Article III the words “and 
desirable” are printed in italics. The italics indicate the 
amendments made by the Second Hague Conference in 
the text as agreed to at the first conference. It is this 
amendment that has made it a moral obligation for our 
South American sister republics and indeed for all na- 
tions to tender us their good offices in the present in- 
stance. That the Republics of the New World have been 
the first to respond to their duty is everlastingly to their 
credit. 

It is evident then that good offices meet the present 
situation better than commissions of inquiry or courts 
of arbitration, chiefly because good offices do not imply 
the recognition of Huerta on the part of the United 
States. Whereas it would be difficult to draw the com- 
promis for a commission of inquiry or an arbitration 
convention without recognizing the present de facto 
government at Mexico City. 

President Wilson and Secretary Bryan, therefore, in 
accepting the good offices of Argentina, Brazil and Chile 
have shown a political genius equalled only by their hu- 
manity. Every patriot should support them in this great 
peace policy, for somehow and in some way it must pre- 
vail to save us from the horrors of war. 

And if peace is the final outcome, it will be due almost 
entirely to the two great conferences at The Hague. 
These conferences perfected the three peaceful methods, 
aside from diplomacy, employed by nations in the set- 
tlement of their disputes: first, arbitration, second, 
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commissions of inquiry, and, third, good offices and me- 
diation. : 

By arbitration before the Hague Court England, 
Italy and Germany were estopped from bombarding 
Venezuela. By a commission of inquiry England and 
Russia were probably prevented from going to war over 
the North Sea or Dogger Bank affair. By mediation 
President Roosevelt was enabled to step in between 
Russia and Japan and end the bloodiest war of this 
generation. And now by good offices the three greatest 
Latin-American republics have pointed out to us the 
path to peace. It is for us to follow. 


THE CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETIES 


HE title of these societies is a good one, and the 

purpose of them is most proper and really needful. 
There are evil reports, forged oaths, scandals true or 
false about priests, misunderstandings of doctrines of 
the Catholic Church which are to its injury and need 
explanation or denial from authority; and this these 
Catholic Truth Societies propose to supply to the Cath- 
olic and general press. 

These various societies are now federated about one 
international center near Liége, in Belgium, under the 
name of Committee of Defense Against the Attacks of 
the Evil Press. In this country the headquarters are at 
the Apostolic Mission House in Washington, and every 
principal country has, or will have its national center. 
A perfectly justifiable method of defense is bringing 
suit for libel against those who publish false statements 
to the injury of the Church and its officials. 

We question whether it would be well for our Protes- 
tant Churches thru the Federal Council to establish a 
similar bureau. While we now and then see falsehoods 
printed about Protestantism, they generally. correct 
themselves, and they are not often as malicious as are 
the forged oaths of the Jesuits and of the Knights of 
Columbus which are periodically printed in journals for 
a malicious purpose. The danger of such defense soci- 
eties is that in their eagerness to defend they will de- 
fend what should not be defended. Every organization 
is liable to be disgraced; none is quite immaculate. 


SINGLE-CHAMBERED LEGISLATURES 


HE people of Oregon have thru the mechanism of 
the initiative introduced a new question into the 
political arena. A proposal to abolish the state Senate 
is Mkely to be voted upon there next November. This is 
an interesting idea and we are glad to see it brought 
forward in this practical way. The great advantage of 
our federal system is that it permits of new schemes 
being tric d without the necessity of first converting two- 
thirds of the nation and without doing injury to the 
entire nation in case they turn out badly. If civics is 
to become a science it can only be by the same way that 
the other sciences have been created, that is, by experi- 
mentation, and since in civics the material used for such 
experiments is exceptionally valuable, they should be on 
a small scale at first. 
Unfortunately the states have not taken as much ad- 
vantage as they should of this freedom to try out orig- 


inal schemes. On the contrary they have blindly followed 
one another in constitutions and laws without question- 
ing the reason for them. The bicameral legislature is a 
striking instance of this tendency to imitate rather than 
originate. The system is almost universal. Practically 
every country in the world except some of the little Cen- 
tral American and Balkan states has a two-chambered 
parliament. The American and Australian states with- 
out exception have the same form. Yet this is due to the 
historical accident that in England the peers and the 
clergy happened to sit together and this peculiar trait 
of the Mother of Parliaments was transmitted to all of 
her children of whatever race. That there are in most 
cases no state clergy and no peers demanding separate 
representation makes no difference. The Upper House is 
there even tho, as in most of our states, it represents 
the same electorate and has practically identical func- 
tions. In the meantime the British Parliament has be- 
come virtually a unicameral body thru the abolition of 
the absolute veto of the House of Lords; a great joke 
on her dutiful daughters all over the world. 

Of course the fact that the bisection of the legislative 
body originated by chance and has been spread by in- 
ertia does not prove that it is. good for nothing. The 
cumbrousness of the machinery, the enforced delay and 
reconsideration of every question, has undoubtedly pre- 
vented much bad legislation from getting thru. But un- 
fortunately it has been found quite as effective in head- 
ing off good legislation. The bills of various reform 
societies come before the legislature year after year to 
meet with the same fate, past in one house and rejected 
in the other, the joint steering committee deciding, per- 
haps by the flip of a coin, which house shall this year 
have the honor of favoring and which the odium of op- 
posing the proposed measure. 

We do not propose to discuss here which will work 
the better, the one-chamber or the two-chamber system, 
for we have not the necessary space for the adequate 
consideration of the question. That is one reason and 
quite sufficient. But we will confess there is another 
reason, that is we do not know. Neither does anybody 
else. Now if Oregon will try it we can all learn some- 
thing. We are not afraid that Oregon will be any the 
worse for it if it does not turn out well. Our only fear 
is that there will be so little difference discernible that 
the other states will not know whether to follow her 
example or not. There is only one experiment in this 
field that we would rather see tried and that is the 
Kansas proposal of doing away with the state legisla- 
ture altogether and substituting a commission in per- 
manent session. 


EDUCATION WITHOUT WALLS 


HE movement which began forty years ago next 

August in a summer camp at Lake Chautauqua for 
the training of teachers has become one of the impor- 
tant features of American life. Today it guides the 
thought of millions, young and old. It establishes stand- 
ards in art, music and literature that influence the 
whole country. A book that receives the Chautauqua en- 
dorsement is assured of success. In the political field a 
Chautauqua reputation is the most valued of assets for 
a candidate, however high may be the office for which 
he aspires. It would not be easy to estimate the effect 
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of Chautauqua on the unification of national sentiment, 
on the promotion of civic reforms, on the cultivation of 
the religious spirit and on the development of popular 
taste. 

The reason why Chautauqua “has given a new word 
to the language” is because there was no word in any 
language to fit this new thing, this flexible, comprehen- 
sive, democratic and voluntary system of education 
which brought inspiration and the means of self culture 
within the reach of all of the people all of the time. No 
longer was age or isolation, lack of money or lack of 
time, permitted to bar the way to knowledge. The breach 
once made in the walls of the college, many other avenues 
were opened by which the people could enter the world 
of books and systematic thinking. University exten- 
sion, correspondence courses, summer schools, lecture 
centers and culture clubs are in this country very largely 
the outgrowth of the Chautauqua movement. Altho in 
recent years the magic name has been adopted by sum- 
mer resorts, lecture courses and entertainments in thou- 
sands of localities thruout the land, the ideals of the In- 
stitution have been maintained and its methods have 
steadily improved. 

Simultaneously with the development of the Chautau- 
qua movement there has grown another unique Amer- 
ican institution, with a very similar function. The mag- 
azine in the United States in many cases has ceased to be 
a mere repository of fiction or the organ of a sect, party 
or coterie, and has developed into a dynamic factor in 
cur national life, giving weekly or monthly lessons in 
citizenship and morals, warring against the foes of so- 
ciety, revealing hidden corruption, attracting attention 
to noteworthy men and measures, recording the prog- 
ress of science and invention, criticizing art and liter- 
ature and interpreting the meaning of current events 
the world over. No other country has a periodical of the 
type of the magazine that we have in America, with its 
pictorial and literary features, its range of information 
and its moral purpose. 

The time has now come for the alliance of these two 
forces of our national life, the platform and the press, 
the reading circle and the popular magazine. The leaders 
of the Chautauqua movement in looking over the field 
of American journalism to pick out the periodical which 
they could conscientiously incorporate into their re- 
quired readings, have, we are proud to say, chosen The 
Independent for that purpose. On June 1 The Chau- 
tauquan, the magazine which has been a regular part 
of the required reading of the Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle, will be absorbed by The Independent. 
Thereafter instead of The Chautauquan, the interest in 
which was chiefly confined to those taking the prescribed 
course, all of the members of the Chautauqua Circle 
will receive The Independent, which will be of value 
to the whole family. Mr. Frank Chapin Bray, who 
has for many years had charge of the Chautauqua Circle 
work, will become Chautauqua editor of The Independ- 
ent. The present readers of The Independent will benefit 
in other ways by the alliance, for it will bring us many 
articles from new sources and will enable us to carry 
out even more swiftly than we otherwise would, our 
broad plan for expanding the magazine and extending 
its scope and influence. We are glad to become associated 
with a movement that has done and is doing so much 


for the diffusion of culture and the elevation of national 
‘deals. 


PRIVATE WAR IN COLORADO 


IVIL war is raging in Colorado. Forces of mine 

guards of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company and 
bands of striking miners are waging pitched battles and 
guerrilla warfare. It is not even civilized warfare. Not 
only men but women and children have been killed to 
the number of several hundred. 

The Governor of the state has called out all the avail- 
able militia to restore order. He has found himself un- 
able to control the situation with the forces at his com- 
mand, and has asked the President to send federal 
troops to the scene. 

The detailed merits of the labor controversy from 
which sprang this terrible condition of private war are 
obscured from us by distance and the smoke of battle. 
But the main point at issue is evidently that of the 
recognition of the union versus the open shop. We have 
asked Senator Helen Ring Robinson, of Colorado, to 
write for The Independent a dispassionate account of 
the struggle. Her article will appear in our next 
issue. 

But whatever the merits of the original controversy, 
one thing is incontrovertible now. Any man, employer 
or. miner, who refuses at this juncture to strain every 
effort to secure a peaceful ending to this state of war 
is an enemy to society. 

The President of the United States has tendered his 
good offices to bring about mediation between the war- 
ring forces in Colorado. Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., the 
representative of the controlling interest in the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company, has met the tender with a curt 
rebuff. In taking this position Mr. Rockefeller is hope- 
lessly wrong. He is incurring a heavy responsibility for 
the continuance of a state of private war in Colorado. 

If he persists in this position, President Wilson should 
send federal troops into Colorado to put an end to the 
war there with a firm hand. If it then continues to be 
impossible to bring employers and workers together 
for a peaceful settlement of their difficulties, the Presi- 
dent should take possession of the mines, as President 
Roosevelt was prepared to do, if arbitration proved use- 
less, in the case of the great coal strike in Pennsylvania, 
and operate them under a federal receivership on behalf 
of the general welfare. 

Private war is intolerable and indefensible. Every 
resource of the public power must be availed of to bring 
it to an end. 








A Florida Congressman has introduced a bill forbid- 
ding in the District of Columbia intermarriage between 
a white person and one who has as much as one-eighth 
of negro blood. We are glad at least to have it admitted 
that one with less than one-eighth of the black pre- 
potency is legally white. But why are we to have the 
negro question everlastingly forced upon us? Is the 
Florida Congressman afraid to bring his family to 
Washington? But why have such a law at all? Who 
wants intermarriage? Nobody we know of. But we do 
know for whose advantage it is that it be forbidden. 
It is for those who are fathers of quadroon and octoroon 
children and do not want to be compelled to marry the 
girl they have seduced, as they could be required to 
marry a white girl under similar conditions. Five mil- 
lion colored women have no such protection as have their 
white sisters. 

















THE STORY OF THE WEEK 











Final action in the 
Senate upon the reso- 
lution supporting 
President Wilson in the controversy 
with Mexico was delayed by debate 
until 3:20 a. m. on the 22d, when the 
resolution was past by a vote of sev- 
enty-two to thirteen, all the negative 
votes having been cast by Republi- 
cans. The most notable address was 
that of Mr. Root, who supported the 
Lodge amendment, holding that the 
Tampico incident was not sufficient. 
The Senate’s resolution eliminated 
all direct reference to Huerta, and, 
unlike the resolution of the House, 
disclaimed “any hostility to the Mex- 
ican people or any purpose to make 
war upon them.” It was satisfactory 
to Mr. Wilson, and the House 
promptly accepted it. But the Presi- 
dent had not waited for the Senate. 
At 4 a. m. on the 21st he ordered 
Admiral Fletcher to seize the Vera 
Cruz custom house. Seven hours 
later, 1000 marines were landed at 
that port, Huerta’s men were driven 
back, and the public buildings were 
taken, Four of our men were killed 
and twenty wounded. The landing of 
acargo of field guns and ammunition 
for Huerta from a German ship 
was thus prevented. Three days 
later our losses had been increased 
to eighteen dead and seventy-one 
wounded. 

After this there were no further 


The Seizure 
of Vera Cruz 


hostilities. The American force in 
the city was increased to 6000, but 
there was no similar movement at 
Tampico. Train loads of American 
refugees came to Vera Cruz from the 
capital, and at Tampico several hun- 
dred were received by our ships and 
sent to Galveston. American troops 
were held in readiness at that port. 
Congress appropriated $5,300,000 for 
immediate use, if it should be needed, 
and also $500,000 for the relief of the 
refugees. Mr. Wilson awaited the 
movements of Huerta. Japan’s neu- 
trality was assured, and there was 
no change in the attitude of Euro- 
pean powers. 


A diversion of a disagree- 
able kind was caused by 
a long letter from Car- 
ranza in reply to one in which Secre- 
tary Bryan had assured him that the 
President was a friend of the Mex- 
ican people and was only seeking due 
reparation from the Huerta Govern- 
ment. Carranza said that the “inva- 
sion” of Mexico and the occupation 
of Vera Cruz were “a violation of 
the rights that constitute our exist- 
ence as a free and independent sov- 
ereignty.” He asked for an immedi- 
ate evacuation of Vera Cruz, and a 
submission to himself of the demand 
for reparation. This was disappoint- 
ing, and some thought the rebels 
would join hands with Huerta. Mr. 


Carranza 
and Villa 


Wilson and Mr. Bryan sought ear- 
nestly to convince Carranza that no 
movement against the Mexican peo- 
ple or hostile to their interests had 
been intended. 

They were reassured by the atti- 
tude and declarations of Villa, then 
at Juarez. He said that Carranza 
had “made a mess of it” and that he 
would try to change his chief’s atti- 
tude. He himself, he added, could not 
be dragged into war against the 
United States. He hoped our forces 
would continue to hold Vera Cruz and 
thus to help the rebel cause. At about 
the same time, Huerta gave to 
Chargé O’Shaughnessy his passports, 
and the passports of the Mexican 
Minister at Washington were hand- 
ed to him, at his own request. Soon 
afterward Mr. O’Shaughnessy ar- 
rived safely at Vera Cruz. General 
Funston, with 4000 soldiers, sailed 
from Galveston for that port, because 
Huerta had 5000 men within twenty 
miles of the marines. 

On the northern border, a Huerta 
garrison evacuated Nueva Laredo 
(across the river from Laredo, Tex.) 
after burning the American consul- 
ate and other buildings. Two who at- 
tempted to destroy the international 
bridge with dynamite were shot down 
by the American patrol. These sol- 
diers had been ordered to join others 
at Saltillo, and to repel “American 
invasion.” While they were march- 
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From the New York Times 





FROM VERA CRUZ TO MEXICO CITY 


The road from the port to the capital is 263 miles long and for an invading army as dangerous as it is picturesque. The railroad bristles with 
startling tunnels, curves and bridges, and reaches by grades as high as four per cent a maximum hight of 8321 feet, well over a mile and a half. 
This is between Huamantla and Apizaco. Mexico City itself is 7348 feet above sea level 
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Minister from Argentina 


ing Villa’s men captured 
Monterey, the capital of 
Nuevo Leon, and released 
there the American con-- 
sul, Mr. Hanna, whom the 
Huerta garrison had im- 
prisoned after tearing the 
flag from his consulate 
and subjecting him to 
many indignities. 


— The diplomatic 
Mediation repre senta- 
Accepted tives in Wash- 
ington of Argentina, Bra- 
zil and Chile, on the 25th, 
tendered to our Govern- 
ment the good offices. of 
their governments “in the 
interest of peace and 
civilization in our conti- 
nent,” for a peaceful and 
friendly settlement of the 
controversy. Presi dent 
Wilson, thru Secretary 
Bryan, accepted the offer, 
expressing the hope that 
those who made it would 

































































Minister from Chile 


to the dispatch transmit- 
ted thru the Spanish em- 
bassies in Mexico City 
and Washington, “accept- 
ed mediation in  prin- 
ciple.” This vague state- 
ment, made without fur- 
ther condition, was not 
too hopefully construed. 

It is said that there are 
now 800 Americans in the 
Mexican capital, and only 
3000 in the entire coun- 
try. Only two or three are 
left in Chihuahua. For 
some days past Ameri- 
cans have been going 
thru to the .coast and 
seeking transportation. 
On one day last week 
more than 2000 arrived 
at Galveston. Some of the 
refugees tell stories of 
harsh and cruel treat- 
ment. Four Americans 
have been killed, it is 
said, by mobs at the capi- 
tal, where the homes and 








find “those who speak for 
the several elements of 
the Mexican people will- 
ing and ready” to discuss 
the terms. These words provide 
for negotiations with Carranza as 
well as with Huerta, and do not per- 
mit the proceedings to be confined 
to the flag incident. It is known that 
Mr. Wilson will not consent to a set- 
tlement that does not eliminate 
Huerta and provide for a _ restora- 
tion of constitutional government. 
On the following day it became 
known that the offer, laid before him 
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THE THREE DIPLOMATS WHO OFFERED MEDIATION—SR. 
DOMICIO DA GAMA, AMBASSADOR FROM BRAZIL 





by the representatives of the three 
Powers in Mexico, had been accepted 
by Huerta. Many predict that the ne- 
gotiations will be unsuccessful be- 
cause of the conditions as to which, it 
is understood, Mr. Wilson will insist. 
Obviously these must be extremely 
distasteful to Huerta. Acceptance of 
the offer did not cause, so far as could 
be learned, any change in our Gov- 
ernment’s plans. Huerta, according 





stores of Americans have 
been destroyed or looted, 
and the American flag 
has been trampled under 
foot by organized processions of 
angry Mexicans. 


President Wilson, 
on the 27th, asked 
John OD. Rocke- 
feller, who owns much of the mining 
property involved in the Colorado 
strike riots, to end the contest, 
which closely resembles civil war. 
He was referred to Mr. Rockefeller’s 


The Labor War 
in Colorado 
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MAJOR SMEDLEY D. BUTLER 
In command of the marines who with the blue- 


jackets took Vera Cruz. His men, who came 

from service in the Canal Zone, had been called 

by Secretary Garrison the finest body of soldiers 
he had ever seen 


son. Representative Foster, chair- 
man of the House Committee on 
Mines, was sent to New York, where 
he had a conference with the son. 
There was a demand for Federal 
troops, and, Mr. Rockefeller refus- 
ing to arbitrate, the President sent 
six troops of cavalry. The younger 
Rockefeller, while testifying in 
Washington recently, said the own- 
ers of the property would spend 
their entire fortunes, if necessary, 
in resisting the strikers and main- 
taining an “open shop.” 

Since September last more than 
300 men, women and children have 
been killed in the battles between 
the strikers in the Colorado coal 
fields and the state militia or the 
guards employed by the mine own- 
ers. Fifty were killed last week. The 


lives of twenty-six women. and chil«}. soldiers are Frequiféd forte Mexi- 


dren were lost when a camp of tents * 


in which they were living was de-* 


stroyed. It ‘is difficult to ascertain 
who should be blamed for this loss 
of life and for other collisions be- 
tween the strikers and the militia or 
guards. Chairman Foster, whose ex- 
amination of Mr. Rockefeller in the 
committee room showed no bias in 
his favor, says: “I am unable to tell 
who is to blame.” On the 24th, after 
five days of fighting, a truce was 
made, but it was broken ‘the next 
day, when the strikers captured a 
mine at the end of a six hours’ 
battle, in which seven men were 
killed. It is the prevailing opinion in 
Colorado that Federal troops are 
needed, but it is difficult to meet the 
demand because so many Federal 








THE WEEK IN CONGRESS 


The Senate’s resolution justify- 
ing the President’s use of force in 
Mexico, which eliminated the 
House resolution’s reference to 
Huerta, denied that the United . 
States was moved by hostility to- 
ward the Mexican people, and dis- 
claimed any intention to make war, 
was accepted by the House as a 
substitute for its own, and was 
a ard signed by the President. 

he vote in the Senate was 72 to 
13. A bill appropriating $500,000 
for the relief of Americans in Mex- 
ico was past. 


A long debate preceded the pas- 
sage of the resolution in the Sen- 
ate. Afterward, the President was 
attacked by Senators Lodge and 
Borah because of the correspond- 
ence with Carranza. 


_ The bill concerning the organiza- 
tion of a volunteer army by the 
President was past; also the army 
appropriation bill. 

Other subjects of debate were the 
naval appropriation bill, the Colo- 
rado strike riots, and Panama tolls. 

The House Judiciary Committee 
recommended that Representative 
et, of Illinois, be censured. 
In the House there will be a move- 
ment for. his expulsion. 

The Senate confirmed the nomi- 
nation of Robert H. Terrell, a 
negro, to be municipal judge in the 
District of Columbia. Action had 
been delayed for two months by 
Senator Vardaman and others 
from the South. 

Representative Henry asked for 
a joint committee to investigate as 
to the methods of cotton and grain 
exchanges, which he denounced. 

Before the Senate committee, ex- 
Attorney General Bonaparte and 
ex-Senator Foraker opposed the re- 
peal of the Panama tolls exemption. 

Among the subjects considered 
by committees were the following: 

Cotton exchange methods. 

Leasing of public lands. 

The trust bills. 

Water power grants. 

The Colorado strike riots. 




















can border. 


At the Progressive state 
. convention in Indiana, 
Indgjang Albert J. Beveridge was 
made the party’s candidate for 
United States Senator. In the course 
of a long address, Charles S. Bird, 
recently the Progressive candidate 
for Governor of Massachusetts, said 
that amalgamation of the Pro- 
gressive and Republican parties was 
impossible. He held both the Repub- 
licans and the Democrats respon- 
sible for “the demoralized and 
desperate condition of business.” 
Senator Poindexter, of Washington, 
predicted the nomination of Mr. 
Roosevelt for the Presidency. He 
denounced the Democratic party for 
proposing, in a repeal of the Panama 
tolls exemption, a surrender of the 
sovereignty. of the canal to “the ca- 
price and sordid interests of foreign 
countries and domestic railroad 
lines.” In the proposed payment of 
$25,000,000 to Colombia he saw 


Politics in 


‘ “nothing but an unwarranted raid 


upon the American treasury.” 

In the platform adopted, the party 
pledges itself to work for the elim- 
ination of all saloons and breweries 
in the state. It stands for equal suf- 
frage for women; a state-wide direct 
primary law; the initiative, refer- 
endum and recall for all elective and 
judicial offices; the short ballot; pro- 
hibition of injunctions in labor dis- 
putes; a minimum wage for women, 
and free school books. 

The Republican convention nomi- 
nated ex-Lieut. Governor Hugh T. 
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BRIGADIER GENERAL FREDERICK 
FUNSTON 
Who was sent from Galveston with the Fifth 


Brigade of Infantry to assume command of the 
land forces at Vera Cruz 
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Miller for Senator. Comptroller 
Prendergast, of New York, formerly 
associated with the Progressives, 
urged them and the Republicans to 
forget their differences and unite. 
He predicted that amalgamation 
would be caused by the quiet action 
of individual voters. 

The platform says the new tariff 
has greatly deprest business, with- 
out reducing the cost of living. It 
denounces the Democratic party for 
disregard of the merit principle in 
the diplomatic service, for a resort 
to gag rule in Congress, and for 
attempting to repeal the Panama 
tolls exemption “at the behest of 
Great Britain.” It opposes the Co- 
lombia ‘treaty, and, while attacking 
Mr. Wilson’s Mexican policy, prom- 
ises support to the Government in 
what it may do to vindicate the 
nation’s honor. 


’ Now that Congress has 
= provided for the construc- 

tion of railways in Alaska, 
the President is making withdrawals 
of public land in the territory, hav- 
ing in mind the coming development 
of resources. Four tracts have been 
withdrawn for military reservations. 
These tracts are on navigable waters 
near the coast, and are so situated 
that they have strategic value for 
the protection of coal fields and the 
projected railway lines. 

The extension of these lines into 
the river valleys, where there are 
large areas of land that can be culti- 
vated, will, it is expected, attract 
settlers. On their account the Presi- 
dent has withdrawn several tracts 
which have natural value for town- 
ship purposes, They are so distrib- 
uted that they offer locations on 
three of the projected railway 
routes. It is the desire of the Gov- 
ernment to withhold them from 
speculators and to offer them to 
actual settlers. Other tracts will be 
withdrawn after a final location of 
the railroads. 


Venezuela has a new 
‘President. In September 
last, President. Gomez for- 
bade the holding of the regular 
presidential election, and thus pro- 
longed his term. The state legis- 
latures recently appointed delegates 
who were empowered and instructed 
to name a provisional President in 
the place of Gomez. The beginnings 
of a revolution had already been 
seen. Last week these delegates 
named General V. Marquez Bustillos, 
who has been Minister of War in the 
Gomez Cabinet, with Dr. Jesus 
Rojas Fernandez as Vice-President. 
Bustillos appointed a Cabinet and 
will rule until an election is held. 
Gomez was made commander-in- 


South 
America 
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MEXICAN SHARPSHOOTERS ON A HOUSETOP 


The resistance to the occupation of Vera Cruz took the form chiefly of “sniping’’ from roofs 
and windows. This continued for three days after Admiral Fletcher took the city and until he 
proclaimed martial law. There was even sharpshooting from bogus graves in the cemetery. Women 
and children were among those who surrendered their arms at the order of the Provost Marshal 


chief of the army. It is said that the 
election will be deferred for a year, 
and that Gomez will then be a candi- 
date. He appears to have retained 
his power. 

President Plaza, of Ecuador, has 
been attacking the rebel forces in 
the northern part of the country, 
and reports have been published that 
he suffered a serious defeat a few 
days ago, losing 500 in killed and 
wounded, with 200 prisoners. But 
this has been denied by Ecuador’s 
consul at London. 


Whatever may be the con- 
cessions which the English 
Unionists are willing to 
make to the Government, the Ulster- 
men remain stedfast in their deter- 
mination never to submit to Home 
Rule and continue their preparations 
for armed resistance. In spite of the 
embargo on the importation of arms, 
a consignment of about 40,000 rifles 
and half a million rounds of ammu- 
nition, “made in Germany,” was 
landed on remote points of the coast 
at night and distributed by means of 
two hundred automobiles to the 
secret arsenals of the Volunteers. 
This demonstrates, as doubtless it 
was intended to do, the perfection of 
the Ulster military organization and 
the powerlessness of the police. 

The Government is said to have 
determined upon action, and to have 
ordered three infantry regiments 
from Dublin to Ulster, which is 
likely soon to be placed under mar- 
tial law. It is one of the curious 
features of the situation that any 
attempt of the Government to take 
precautions against this incipient 
rebellion is denounced by the Oppo- 
sition as a “plot.” Premier Asquith 
in the House of Commons denounced 
the gun-running as a “grave and 
unprecedented outrage” and added: 


The House may rest assured that the 
Government will take without delay 


Ulster 
Arming 


proper steps to vindicate the authority 
of the law and to protect the officers 
and servants of the King and His Maj- 
esty’s subjects in the exercize of their 
duties and in the enjoyment of their 
legal rights. 


Judging from the re- 
ports of the first day’s 
election, on Sunday, 
April 26, there will be little change 
in the constitution of the Chamber. 
French politics, however, is so domi- 
nated by personalities and divided 


The French 
Elections 


. into factions with little distinction 


of principle that it is impossible to 
say what the effect will be upon the 
questions at issue. Especial interest 
attached to the candidacy of Joseph 
Caillaux, who was Minister of 
France, but resigned when his wife 
killed Gaston Calmette, the editor of 
Figaro. The letter from Caillaux 
published in Figaro showed that he 
had been playing a treacherous part 
in the Chamber of Deputies, and the 
investigations of the commission 
under Jaurés showed him to have 
been involved in discreditable finan- 
cial and international affairs, but 
evidently his constituents have not 
lost confidence in him, for he was re- 
elected. In his campaign speeches 
Premier Doumergue made it plain 
that the Government would insist 
upon three years of compulsory 
military service. This policy appar- 
ently has received the endorsement 
of the French electorate. 


The tenth anniversary 
of the establishment of 
the entente cordiale be- 
tween England and France was cele- 
brated on April 21 by the visit of 
King George and Queen Mary to 
Paris. The popular enthusiasm dis- 
played as the English sovereigns 
drove from the Bois de Boulogne 
station down the Champs Elysées to 
the Quai d’Orsay proved that the 
relation of the two countries is not 


The Royal 
Visit 
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THE FLOWER OF THE MEXICAN ARMY 


Huerta’s personal guard, the Tlalpan Cadets, is a spendidly trained body of fighting men, 
very different in appearance from the Federals on 


and 


the batile line who.e pictures have 


become familiar 


merely an affair of engrossed parch- 
ments and hypothetical campaigns, 
but represents a real change of feei- 
ing on the south side of the Channel, 
as it does on the north. King Ed- 
ward, altho he was always a great 


favorite with the Parisians, was 
never received with such applause. 
The crowds on the streets were so 
great that the police were unable to 
handle the traffic. 

There were two hundred guests at 
the banquet held in the Elysée 
Palace in the evening. President 
Poincaré sat on the King’s right, 
with Queen Mary on his right, while 
Mme. Poincaré sat on the left of 
King George. In his toast to the 
British royal family President Poin- 
caré said: 

After long rivalry, which left immor- 
tal lessons of esteem and mutual re- 
spect, France and Great Britain learned 
to love each other and to unite their 
efforts. The agreement reached ten 
years ago under King Edward VII’s 
clear-sightedness has given birth to a 
wider entente which is now one of the 


surest guarantees of European equi- 
librium. 


Sweden has been 
occupied during 
the past month 
with a very exciting election; in 
fact, there has never been an elec- 
tion in the country which called 
forth such enthusiasm. The political 
meetings, which formerly interested 
but few, now overcrowded the larg- 
est theaters, circuses and gymnasi- 
ums of every town. 

The question that overshadowed 
all others was that of national de- 
fense. The absorption of Finland b~ 


Sweden Votes for 
Greater Armament 


Russia and the warlike preparations 
of Russia led the Swedes to believe 
that an invasion of their country 
was imminent. The Liberal Govern- 
ment of Mr. Staaf proposed to the 
Riksdag a plan for as great an in- 
crease in expenditure for army and 
navy as they thought the country 
ought to be called upon to bear, but 
the Conservatives demanded more, 
and a popular agitation, under the 
leadership of Sven Hedin, the great 
explorer, brought about the over- 
throw of the Staaf ministry. The 


peasants, the students and the King 
were the active agents in the mili- 
tarist movement. The peasants held 
meetings on the mountain tops. The 
King openly declared himself in 
favor of a greater army and navy. 
The Liberals, who hold English 
ideals of parliamentary procedure, 
resented this royal partizanship and 
resigned the Government. The stu- 
dents, after having secured from 
their professors promises to repeat 
the lectures in vacation, abandoned 
the university and went thru the 
country campaigning for “national 
defense.” Their zeal, whether wise 
or not, was certainly unselfish, for 
the new military law requires of 
students 500 days of military serv- 
ice, instead of the 355 required of 
other young men. 


The Liberals endeavored to direct 
attention to other issues: the right 
of the King to interfere with parlia- 
ment, which they consider the para- 
mount question involved, and na- 
tional prohibition, for which they 
stand. The people, however, paid little 
attention to anything but the call to 
arms to resist Russia, and they ex- 
prest in the most emphatic way their 
condemnation of Liberal moderation. 
The Liberals lost 31-seats and the 
Socialists gained 9. This leaves the 
Riksdag divided between’ three 
minority parties: Conservatives, 86; 
Liberals, 71, and Socialists, 73. A 
coalition of the Liberals and Social- 
ists would command a majority in 
the new Riksdag, as it did in the 
last, but a ministry so supported 
would have difficulty in maintaining 
its equilibrium. 
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OFF TO DISCIPLINE HUERTA 


Marines boarding a transport on their way to Vexwé' This branch of the service has maintained 
its enviable reputation by its-efficiency at Vera Cruz 
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FIRMNESS AND STRENGTH 


BY BENJAMIN IDE WHEELER 


OONER or later intervention 
Ss inevitable. Now that we 
have landed I hope our Govern- 
ment will proceed with firmness and 
overwhelming strength. This will be 
better both for us and for Mexico. 
It will save lives, it is the one sure 
way to peace. 
We have assumed before the world 
some disagreeable responsibilities 
which we cannot either relinquish or 
shirk. © 


Berkeley, California 


SEIZE MEXICAN PORTS AND 
BORDER CITIES 
BY 0. B. COLQUITT 


F I had been President of the 
[onies States when Madero was 

assassinated, and understanding 
the Mexican question as I believe I 
do, I would have notified the Mexican 
Government that it must establish 
order and tranquillity within six 
months or the United States would 
have undertaken to do it for them. 
I telegraphed the President at that 
time that I had theretofore fully 
agreed with him in a policy of strict 
neutrality and non-interference in 
Mexican matters, but that I believed 
that the time had arrived when, un- 
der the Monroe Doctrine and the 
moral obligations of the United 
States to the balance of the world 
under that doctrine, we owed it to 
ourselves and to other nations to see 
that order was restored and life and 
property in Mexico protected. If this 
course had been adopted, this present 
crisis, in my judgment, would not 
have arisen. 

But if I were President now, I 
would ask Congress to pass a resolu- 
tion reciting the patience with which 
we had endured the injuries to Amer- 
ican citizens and the insults to our 
flag and country, reciting them in 
detail; I would ask for authority to 
use the army and navy to redress 
these wrongs, and I would proceed to 
do so without delay by taking. posses- 


sion as soon as possible of the ports 
of Mexico on the Gulf and on the 
Pacific, and would occupy at once the 
cities of Matamoras, Nuevo Laredo, 
Ciudad Porfirio Diaz and Juarez on 
the Texas-Mexican frontier and other 
ports of entry of Mexico on the bor- 
der of New Mexico, Arizona and 
California. 

Americans who are guaranteed by 
treaties security in life and propercy 
have in many instances had their 
lives taken and their property con- 
fiscated or destroyed. I have said all 
along that we could not take part in 
the quarrel or in the local affairs of 
Mexico and withdraw from it except 
in blood. This prediction has now 
proven true. Events show that both 
of the contending Mexican elements 
treat our forbearance with contempt 
and insult and we should not make a 
distinction between these factions, 
but demand reparation from them 
both and do it at once, as delay will 
only aggravate the cause. 

Austin, Texas 


WHY NOT A COMMISSION OF 
INVESTIGATION ? 


BY EDWIN D. MEAD . 


HE talk of war upon such 

i petty pretexts is dispropor- 

tionate and monstrous to the 
point of grotesqueness. Compare 
these trivial affronts to the indigni- 
ties suffered by England when the 
Russians fired on her fishermen at 
the Dogger Bank, killing several of 
them and sinking their boats. Thin 
of the dignity and self-restraint with 
which, despite the clamor, the Gov- 
ernment dealt with that situation; 
and think of the strong and patient 
way in which Germany acted in the 
Casa Blanca affair, when her soldiers 
felt that they had suffered such 
indignities at the hands of French- 
men. 

Sober public opinion will not sanc- 
tion any action in Mexico which is 
not disinterested and directed solely 
to the welfare of Mexico herself and 
the interests of peace and world or- 
der. Another Mexican war under th? 


present circumstances would be a 
crime against humanity, which would 
receive a condemnation vastly stern- 
er than the solemn condemnation 
which General Grant pronounced 
upon the first. Inadequate as the 
ground for the present action seems, 
the limited purpose happily imposes 
a limited task. If that purpose is 
achieved, then let a High Commission 
be created to present the whole Mex- 
ican situation worthily to the Amer- 
ican people. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


COMMERCIAL INTERVENTION 
—NOT MILITARY 
BY POWELL CLAYTON 


HAVE all the time been opposed 
Je: any circumstances to in- 

tervention. I have favored letting 
the Mexican people, in their own 
way, fight out their civil war, just 
as we fought out ours for four years 
and three months in the sixties. 
There was strong talk then of Brit- 
ish intervention and the facts doubt- 
less are that the Southern Confed- 
eracy would have given up the con- 
test long before it did, had it not 
relied upon British intervention. 

As to outrages upon American 
citizens in Mexico, I believe, from an 
experience gained by over eight 
years’ residence there as the repre- 
sentative of the United States— 
longer than any other representative 
had served since the establishment 
of the mission in 1824—that I am 
justified in taking with pretty large 
grains of salt stories of American 
promoters who have, with their rub- 
ber plantation schemes, American 
colonies, stories of flooded mines 
with rich ore covered beneath the 
surface of water which modern ma- 
chinery would uncover, coffee plan- 
tations situated in low lands where 
it rains about nine months in a year, 
and other alluring projects, induced 
men of moderate means in the 
United States to invest their surplus 
earnings, and who are awaiting with 
great patience when the day will 
come for the declaration of large 
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dividends. What. better excuse can 


the promoter give than these 
highly exaggerated disturbances 
afford? 


Of course, the day of reckoning to 
the poor, distracted Mexican people 
is near at hand, and perhaps the 
best way to settle the questions of 
outrages upon American. citizens 
and other foreigners would be for a 


HE war in Mexico is the war 

i of Woodrow Wilson, Presi- 

dent of the United States. He 
was responsible for the policy pur- 
sued in dealing with Huerta and Car- 
ranza. He was responsible for the 
diplomacy which failed to assure 
peace. It was his ultimatum which 
paved the way to the conflict. It was 
his seizure of Vera Cruz that brought 
war. 

Granting the President has been 
actuated by the loftiest sense of pa- 
triotism, it must be admitted that 
his conduct of the war in its first 
vital stages has been reprehensible 
in the highest degree. Incredible as 
it may seem, he ordered American 
marines and bluejackets to take the 
custom house at the most important 
port of the torn republic, believing 
that General Huerta would not dare 
to offer resistance. When resistance 
was offered he made the fatal mili- 
tary mistake of contenting himself 
with the possession of Vera Cruz. 
Upon being informed that the Fed- 
eral forces were massing and might 
attack, he directed Rear Admiral 
Badger to hold the city to the limit 
of his power, which meant the trans- 
fer ashore of the highly trained blue- 
jackets required for the efficient oper- 
ations of our men-of-war. Subse- 
quently, he issued orders for troops 
to proceed to Vera Cruz. 

The movement of the army was 
forced, not by the situation with ref- 
erence to the Federals, but by the 
wholly unexpected (to the Adminis- 
tration only) defiance of the United 
States by the Constitutionalists. 
The latter had been treated with the 
utmost consideration by the Presi- 
dent and Secretary Bryan. They 
found in Villa not a cut-throat and 
thief, but a patriot burning with a 
patriotic purpose to eliminate Huerta 
and to give to Mexico a real consti- 
tutional government under the presi- 
dency of another patriot, General 
Carranza. For the benefit of these 
“saviors” of their country, the Pres- 
ident lifted the embargo on arms im- 
posed by his predecessor in the White 
House and found comfort and satis- 





representative of the United States 
Government, in connection. with 
those of other governments having 
large commercial interests in Mex- 
ico, to determine an indemnity by 
evidence taken before a court so con- 
stituted, in which case perhaps the 
United States will have to take 
charge of the custom houses and ap- 
ply the customs to the settlement of 


THE PRESIDENT’S WAR 
BY JOHN CALLAN O’LAUGHLIN 


faction in the victories gained as a 
result at Chihuahua and Torreon. He 
overlooked the wanton slaying of the 
English ranchman Benton. He pro- 
tested ineffectually at the expulsion 
of the Spaniards by Villa. He re- 
served his thunders for Huerta alone, 
Huerta the assassin of “Madero, 
Huerta the dictator, Huerta the man 
who dared to refuse a prior ulti- 
matum to resign from office and seek 
asylum abroad. 

It is charitable to say that the 
President was misled in his estimates 
of the Constitutionalist leaders. It is 
charitable to say that he was in ig- 
norance of actual conditions in Mex- 
ico. To say more is to convict him 
of such a gross policy of deceit as to 
be unthinkable. 

However this may be the fact re- 
mains that by hesitation and vacil- 
lation once a hostile move was made 
he has assured a long war in Mexico 
rather than a sharp and quick one. 
If he had adopted the plan worked 
out in two years of study by the 
army general staff, Vera Cruz would 
have been seized by a brigade of 
troops and American soldiers would 
have been in Mexico City before Gen- 
eral Huerta had had time to prepare 
a defense. Had he adopted the plan 
mapped out by the naval experts un- 
der such an authority as Admiral 
Dewey, Mexico would have been en- 
veloped in a blockade, which would 
have starved the country and brought 
peace without the landing of a single 
sailor or soldier on Mexican soil. 

But the President rejected expert 
advice and planned, in its initial 
stages, his own war. The result will 
be a heavy toll in American lives and 
American treasure. 

What justification had the Presi- 
dent for the war he has made? In his 
address to Congress, he based it upon 
the refusal of General Huerta tc 
salute the Stars and Stripes for the 
arrest of the American bluejackets 
by a Mexican Federal officer at Tam- 
pico. He spoke also of the arrest of 
an American mail orderly at Vera 
Cruz and of the holding up by the 
official censor of a dispatch addrest 


individual claims, when established. 
The expenses of whatever govern- 
ment they may be able to establish, 
with the consent of the commercial 
powers, would doubtless have to be 
borne by taxation levied upon lands, 
houses, and other property, as are 
the expenses of the state govern- 
ments of the American Union. 

Washington, D. C. 





by the Secretary of State to the 
American chargé d’affaires in Mex- 
ico City. 

He made no reference to the 
Americans slain and outraged, to 
others harassed and insulted, to vast 
property interests destroyed. He 
based his action, the action of war, 
upon the mere matter of ceremony. 

The truth of the matter is that the 
President probably saw that his pol- 
icy of “watchful waiting” was a fail- 
ure. It was inspired unquestionably 
by a purpose to refrain from inter- 
vention at all hazards. But he learned 
almost simultaneously with the oc- 
currence of the Tampico incident 
that Huerta had negotiated a loan of 
$60,000,000, which would be sufficient 
to keep him in office another twelve 
months. He probably realized that if 
Huerta should be able to retain power 
that length of time he (the Presi- 
dent) would be made ridiculous. Ob- 
sessed as he was by an apparently 
keen personal hatred of the dictator, 
he determined upon a step. which he 
believed would assure the elimina- 
tion of the latter without war. 

It is extraordinary that the Presi- 
dent from the very beginning has 
failed to grasp the true situation in 
Mexico. When he came into office, he 
issued a declaration that he would 
not recognize a government founded 
on force. Idealistic as was this policy 
it was in flat contravention of the at- 
titude of non-intervention in the do- 
mestic concerns of other and partic- 
ularly pan-American states which the 
United States has observed with one 
or two exceptions from the time of 
its foundation. 

All this is said in no feeling of ill- 
will toward the President. It is a 
mere recital of facts as they are. Now 
that war prevails, it is the duty of 
every citizen to support the Chief Ex- 
ecutive. But this duty would not be 
discharged if the truth were not told 
of the drifting, inept and futile pol- 
icy which has brought upon us an ad- 
venture of which no one can foresee 
the end, save the certain triumph ot 
American arms. 

Washington, D. C. 
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A BROADSIDE FROM THE 


THE SECOND 


N April 16, 1861, a regiment 
(>: Massachusetts troops past 

thru New York on their way 
to the war; and Morgan Dix has re- 
corded for us how, when the band 
struck up Yankee Doodle and the 
regiment began to march down 
Broadway, “One terrific roar burst 
from the multitude—one general ac- 
claim, one wild shout of joy and hope 
——the voice of approval, of consent, 
of unity in act and will.” Thruout 
the North, millions of people felt that 
war was better than acceptance of an 
assault upon the American flag. The 
whole community was stirred with 
excitement and with a noble exalta- 
tion of national spirit. 

On April 22, 1914, Congress voted 
that it coincided with the President 
of the United States in believing that 
the time had come for sending an 
armed force to Mexico. There were no 
crowds, no excitement, no exhilara- 
tion, no sense that the destiny of the 
nation was being weighed in the bal- 
ance. In Congress some of the ablest 
and most public-spirited members of 
both houses voted against interven- 
tion, or against the statement of rea- 
sons for intervention which goes out 


“FLORIDA,” 


MEXICAN 
BY ALBERT BUSHNELL HART 


to the world as the justification of 
the use of arms. Within a few hours 
Vera Cruz was taken, with a loss of 
fewer killed and wounded than in the 
almost simultaneous skirmish be- 
tween the Colorado militia and armed 
mine strikers. We hardly realized 
that we were on the brink of war 
with a country with which we have 
preserved peace for sixty-six years, 
in spite of many difficulties and dis- 
couragements. 


“WAR” AND A “STATE OF WAR” 


Yet when the big guns on the war- 
ships and the little guns at the crook 
of the arm of marines and sailors 
send missiles into a foreign country, 
hostilities have begun, in spite of the 
humane desire of the President of 
the United States to avoid war with 
Mexico. Mr. Gladstone used to set up 
a distinction between “war” and a 
“state of war’; and it is true that 
intervention does not mean war un- 
less the party “intervened” so wills 
it. Our marines have landed nearly 
a score of times in various parts of 
Latin America, and: have been with- 
drawn after a few days. Intervention 
is not war if the show of force pre- 


NOW AT VERA CRUZ 


WAR 


vents hostilities; but it is war when 
the other side uses its means of de- 
fense to resist the American offense. 

The original idea of the President 
seems to have been simply to blockade 
the Mexican ports. For the change to 
an occupation of some of the ports 
there is a very close precedent. In 
1838 France sent out a squadron to 
blockade the Mexican coast: not get- 
ting any satisfaction from the Mex- 
icans, the French stormed the city 
of Vera Cruz with a loss of eight 
killed and sixty wounded. The next 
step of the French, which is not likely 
to be a precedent at this time, was to 
give aid to insurgents who were har- 
assing the authorities in the City of 
Mexico. In a few weeks Mexico gave 
in, and came to terms with the in- 
vaders. 


FIGHTING AN INDIVIDUAL 


If intervention develops into war, 
President Wilson hoped that it would 


be war not against Mexico, but 
against Huerta. For this idea there 
is a startling precedent. In 1859 
President Buchanan asked Congress 
for authority to invade Mexico and 
capture the capital so as to get con- 
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LOADING A RAPID-FIRE GUN 


The efficient marksmanship of the navy was again evidenced at Vera Cruz, where the gunners 
of the “San Francisco” shot out one by one the windows of the Naval College 


trol of Miramon, who assumed to be 
president of the country. A distinc- 
tion between the country and the man 
seemed possible, because, tho for a 
year Huerta has been the self-styled 
“provisional but constitutional presi- 
dent,” he has never been designated 
to that or any other civil office by any 
fellow Mexicans except those who 
were his creatures or under his 
duress. 

But General Huerta has never been 
recognized as the head of the Mex- 
ican Government by the Government 
of the United States. Henry Lane 
Wilson, who a year ago was Ambas- 
sador of the United States to Mex- 
ico, goes about the country trying to 
arouse the American people against 
the President of the United States, 
to whom he was responsible, and by 
whose consent he remained in Mex- 
ico a short time after March 4, 1913. 
He argues that the President and 
Secretary of State (“with the best 
of motives”) have been engaged in a 
contemptible plot to prevent the Mex- 
icans from having a’stable and peace- 
ful government. He tries to make 
people believe that intervention has 
been the purpose of the administra- 
tion from the beginning. But the 
President requires no defense from 
any charge based upon the supposi- 
tion that he has been trying to hood- 
wink his countrymen and the rest of 
the civilized world. 

Nor again does he need any de- 
fense for refusing to recognize Huer- 
ta; tho this policy of waiting before 
recognizing a new despot received a 
severe shock when the new president 
of Peru was recognized the other 
day, almost before he had time to 
shake the powder dust out of his 


clothes. In the Mexican question the 
President and Secretary of State 
have not been satisfied with the neg- 
ative side of “waiting to be shown”; 
they have repeatedly, down to the last 
message, gone out of their entrench- 
ments to post Huerta as a thief and 
a robber. That adds a difficulty to 
what will probably in later histories 
be known as the “Incident of. Tam- 
pico.” President Wilson demanded a 
kind of national disavowal for an in- 
sult to the American flag by a person 
whom he does not consider to. be the 
representative of the nation; and he 
seemed to think it possible to knock 
the national fortress about the ears 
of Huerta without arousing Mexico. 


THE ESSENTIAL INSULT ° 


Some kind of decisive action seems 
necessary. The treatment of the 
American sailors in the harbor of 
Tampico was exceedingly exasperat- 
ing. It was not a question of inter- 
national law; if it had been, the 
United States, as one of the foremost 
nations banded together by The 
Hague Conferences, ought to have 
made it a case for arbitration. It is 
difficult to feel one’s blood curdle in 
one’s veins because a squad of men 
were arrested and then released 
within an hour and a half. Nor is the 
arrest of a man in uniform who goes 
for the mail a necessary cause for 
war. Nor is the refusal to turn over 
a telegraphic despatch (which as a 
matter. of fact, after an altercation, 
was turned over) a reason for send- 
ing warships. Had any one of those 
three incidents occurred in France, 
or Russia, or Rumania, nobody 
would have dreamed of going to war 
about it. The real crux of the whole 


thing is that these incidents hap- 
pened because the men concerned 
were wearing the United States uni- 
form. The insult was not to the flag 
of the whaleboat, but to the flag of 
the United States, in Washington, in 
New York, wherever The Indepen- 
dent is read. And back of it lies the 
further fact that the persons and 
property of Americans have been ex- 
posed to danger and destruction in all 
parts of Mexico -for more than a 
year. 

A few months ago a banker, who 
by some fatality was lodging in 
state’s prison, asked for a pardon on 
the ground that he had been convict- 
ed of stealing only $200. He ma- 
have stolen half a million, but the 
prosecuting attorney chose that spe- 
cific count of his wrongdoing which 
was the easiest to prove. That seems 
the method in the present hostilities. 
Huerta is charged with a provable 
offense. Only the outcome can deter- 
mine whether it is good statesman- 
ship to leave out of the public justifi- 
cation the really serious assaults on 
persons and property, in which the 
so-called “Constitutionalists” are the 
worst offenders; and to concentrate 
the attention and reprobation of the 
country upon incidents comparatively 
small and technical. It is hard to re- 
sist the conviction that if the Presi- 
dent had come to the conclusion that 
“waiting and watching” could go on 
a few weeks longer, the country 
would have cheerfully accepted that 
judgment; and the poor fellows who 
gave their lives in the assault on 
Vera Cruz would today be cracking 
jokes on board their ship. 

It used to be said of John Daven- 
port, founder of Connecticut, that 
“he had a temper like a mastiff dog 
in a leash; he could let out his dog; 
and he could call in his dog.” An 
army is not that kind of a dog—once 
let out, nobody knows when or how 
to call it in again. There is nothing 
in all that has happened, even includ- 
ing the capture of a Mexican port, 
which makes peace impossible; but 
war is altogether likely. Serious 
causes exist for a vital interest of 
the United States in Mexico. Duties 
to our citizens and to foreign nations 
make it necessary in some fashion to 
participate in the settlement of the 
Mexican troubles. But are we to tell 
our children in years to come that in 
1914 the people of the United States 
had no better reason for entering a 
neighboring country and killing its 
people than a dispute about a salute? 
We all stand by our Government in 
every attempt to keep peace or even 
to compel peace; but as James Bryce 
says somewhere: “You do not need 
a steam hammer to crack nuts.” 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 









HAT does military inter- 
vention in Mexico mean? 
It does not mean what mili- 


tary intervention did in a case like 
that of Cuba, where a whole popula- 
tion had risen against an alien gov- 
ernment, where we helped the popu- 
lation to turn the alien government 
out and then withdrew. That is not 
the case in Mexico. It might have 
been somewhat analogous to that if a 
year ago we had intervened for the 
purpose of supporting the Constitu- 
tionalists as against the Federalists, 
had taken sides in Mexican politics, 
that is, in favor of one party as 
against another, assured the triumph 
of that party and had then with- 
drawn. That is not possible today. 
We certainly shall not send our army 
to Mexico for the purpose of placing 
General Carranza or General Villa 
in power. 

We cannot take sides in Mexican 
politics and assume that one party 
like the Constitutionalists are the 
good people and the other party are 
the bad people. Even if it were pos- 
sible to balance rights and wrongs, 
all the evidence goes to show that 
one party is very little better fitted 
than the other permanently to main- 
tain good government and order in 
the Anglo-Saxon sense. If we inter- 
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; vene in Mexico that intervention 
“ must have some meaning and some 
4 permanent result. Merely to push our 
t way to Mexico City, make a procla- 
of mation, establish a Mexican party in 
. power and withdraw, would be to 
4 expose ourselves to the risk of hav- 
ing the embroglio just as bad a year 
: or five years hence. 
g THE TASK THAT WE FACE 
3 Unless checked in its earlier stages 
ms the political momentum of penetra- 
ox tion into Mexico—the fact that when 
wd we get started full swing along’ a 
: certain political road it is impossible 
a to stop even if we wish—will carry 
t, us thru to the Panama Canal. That 
ut has already been urged in public by 
~ a prominent military man. Our en- 
of trance into Mexico will not endear 
ee the United States to Spanish Ameri- 
res cans and we shall find the American 
to flag insulted, American citizens as- 
A saulted and American property de- 
6 stroyed in Nicaragua, San Salvador, 
in Costa Rica, Guatemala, Santo Do- 
tes mingo and Haiti, and sooner or later, 
Sa since politics either goes back or for- 
- ward and we shall not go back, we 
e! shall go forward, and the job we 
= shall have taken on will occupy us a 
_ generation or two. You think that 
os excessive? Well, do a little sum in 


proportion. 
The Transvaal Boers were a popu- 








WHAT CAN MILITARY FORCE DO IN MEXICO? 


BY NORMAN ANGELL 


lation of about a hundred thousand, 
living in a poor territory that barely 
supported them; unable, once the 
war started, to import arms or am- 
munition. Yet in order finally to over- 
come them Great Britain (who de- 
spite all one may say has had great 
experience and as much success as 
any in this kind of war) had to em- 
ploy 400,000 men, spend $1,200,000.- 
000, and take three years over the 
job. Now the Mexicans do not num- 
ber 100,000, they number some 
12,000,000, having qualities, in some 
respects, resembling those of the 
Boers, which fit them for guerrilla 
warfare. They are natural horsemen. 
accustomed to the use of the rifle, to 
very hard and simple conditions of 
life; and live in a country physically 
not unlike the .Transvaal. The popu- 
lation is able to support itself and 
possesses, probably, owing to the na- 
tional habit of revolution, great re- 
serves of small arm ammunition. As 
a people they have defeated two great 
European powers—Spain when she 
was a great power and the army of 
Maximilian, recruited from among 
some of the best soldiers in Europé. 

Maximilian did, as a matter. of 
fact, hammer his way to the Mexi- 
can capital and set up his govern- 
ment there with apparent success. 
His Empress started a gay court, 
gave brilliant balls and dinners to 
the Diplomatic Corps, and for a time 
in Europe it was accepted that Max- 
imilian had established his power in 
Mexico. He issued a proclamation to 


the effect “that the government of 
Mexico is now. in the hands of His 
Majesty, the Emperor Maximilian. 
The only fighting which is going on 
in Mexico is that between bandits 
and the police.” Six months after the 
issue of that proclamation the army 
of Maximilian had been driven into 
the sea; the Emperor himself had 
been placed against a wall, and shot. 

It must not be supposed that these 
cases are exceptional. Take that of 
the Italians in Tripoli. That venture 
also was to be a mere military picnic. 
Yet the Italians, altho confronted 
only by ill-disciplined, wandering 
Arab tribes, and few in number at 
that, have had to employ an army of 
over 100,000 men, one of fhe best 
equipped armies in Europe. Eighteen 
months after the declaration of war 
their lines had been pushed about 
eight or ten miles from the coast. 
That is to say, they could not draw 
a line ten miles inland parallel with 
the coast.and declare this strip to be 
secure’ The French were forty years 
“pacifying” Algeria. 


WHAT HAPPENED IN SOUTH AFRICA 


When the question of the Boer War 
first presented itself to the British 
people, the military party, which I 
am afraid generally behaves that 
way in such circumstances, made 
light of the problem. We were given 
to understand that 20,000 or 30,000 
men at a cost of $50,000,000 would 
suffice, and the officers of the army 
talked, we know. of “eating their 
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THE SORT OF FIGHTING THAT NORTHERN MEXICO WOULD REQDIRE 


Infantrymen engaged in a skirmish maneuver at Fort Bliss, Texas. ‘Guerrilla 
to the Mexicans 


and drink” 


watfare is meat 
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THE ENEMY OF THE UNITED STATES 


The latest protograph of General Victoriano Huerta. President Wilson says: “If armed conflict should unhappily come . . . we should be fighting only 
General Huerta and those who adhere to him and give him their support” 
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Christmas dinner in Pretoria,’ it 
then being October. What it did in- 
volve we now know. But it is what 
follows the military problem in these 
cases which is important: take again 
the case of the Boers. 

Within less than ten years of the 
complete conquest of the Transvaal 
by Great Britain; we find by some 
miracle that the head of the Gov- 
ernment of the Transvaal is the Boer 
general who led the forces in the 
field against Great Britain. Not 
merely is he the head of the Gov- 
ernment of the Transvaal, but he 
is the head of the whole of South 
Africa, including the British colo- 
nies. And this Boer general, finding 
the presence of some ten Englishmen 
inconvenient politically to him, in- 
structs the Governor-General (you 
will note my terms), who is about the 
only British official left in the coun- 
try, to proclaim martial law. This is 
forthwith done and the Boer general, 
far exceeding anything which Presi- 
dent Kruger (or for that matter 
President Huerta) would dare to 
have done, has these men arrested in 
their houses at midnight and put on 
a ship. He gives instructions to the 
captain that he is on no account to 
stop anywhere on the way, but to 
proceed straight to London and 
dump those men on the sidewalk. 

The English Parliament, a little 
astonished that a conquered people 
should act thus toward its conquer- 
ors, put certain questions to the Min- 
ister of the Colonies and that Min- 
ister is obliged in effect to make this 
kind of explanation: “It having been 
found impracticable at the close of 
the war permanently to maintain an 
army of half a million or a million 
men in the Transvaal, it had been 
found necessary to grant the country 
colonial self-government. So that now 
the British Parliament had in effect 
no authority there whatsoever.” 
“And that,” as one member of Par- 
liament remarked, “is called con- 
quering the Boers.” And that in 
effect is about as far as conquest in 
such conditions ever really gets. 


YOU CANNOT SIT ON BAYONETS 


A famous German general once 
made this remark: “You can do 
many things with bayonets, but you 
cannot sit on them.” By which he 
meant of course that permanent oc- 
cupation of a territory by military 
means has become progressively and 
cumulatively difficult. Bismarck real- 
ized that. It was a quite possible 
thing for his army to fight its way 
thru to Paris, propose terms of peace 
and to withdraw. For the German 
army to have sat down in France, to 
have occupied the country militarily, 
to have attempted its administration 


as a conquered province of the Ger- 
man Empire, this he knew to be mili- 
tarily an impossibility. When he took 
over Alsace he assumed that he was 
taking over, a German province, 
which by its historical associations 
would easily gravitate to the German 
orbit. How different has been thé 
result we all know. 

It is important to realize some- 
thing of the factors which in our 
generation have so developed as to 
render the social and moral posses- 
sions of a people, that thing which 
we call nationality, indestructible. 

When the Normans went into Eng- 
land, the“English land owners were 
turned neck and crop out of their 
estates, which were then given to 
Norman land owners, who, so far as 
they were able, compelled the popu- 
lation to speak Norman French of a 
kind, and to have their differences 
settled by Norman law, such as it 
was. By these simple means the lan- 
guage of the country became Norman 
French. But this process, or anything 
resembling it, has now become im- 
possible by reason of certain quite 
definite economic facts. We cannot 
confiscate the land of a conquered 
people in our day, nor tear up titles 
to property, nor reverse the decisions 
of their courts, because if we did we 
should find that our banks or insur- 
ance companies or business men were 
in some way interested in the secur- 
ity of such titles to property; that 
banks had advanced money on the 
mortgages to such property, using, it 
may be, the money of insurance com- 
panies in which the citizens of the 
conqueror are insured. Then again 
we desire the population of a con- 
quered territory as a market; we 
cannot therefore ruin them; still less 
can we kill them. The mass of the 
people, guaranteed in the security of 
their ordinary possessions, can ef- 
fectively resist administrative meas- 
ures designed to break their national 
habit in the way of language and 
customs. 

The Germans have made this dis- 
covery even in provinces which they 
have held for half a century like their 
Polish, Alsatian and French prov- 
inces. The German Government sets 
out, for instance, to stamp out the 
Polish language; and attempts to 
compel the Polish peasant to send his 
child to the German school instead 
of to the Polish one and to compel 
the parent to have his children say 
their prayers in German. Yet since 
the German Government is com- 
pelled to respect private property, 
the titles to land and so forth, the 
Polish peasant, knowing that he 
cannot be turned out of his farm 
and that his livelihood is secure, 
continues to send his child to the 


Polish. school and to teach him 
to say his prayers in Polish. 
Germany cannot dispossess a whole 
population. Thus it come that the 
outstanding fact of German admin- 
istration in the Polish and Alsa- 
tian provinces is that the attempt 
at “Germanization” has failed. Po- 
lish is more predominant today in 
those provinces than ever; Lorraine 
is more French than ever. 

Even Napoleon, long before these 
social and economic forces had re 
ceived their full development, real- 
ized the impossibility of sitting per- 
manently upon bayonets. When, in 
appearance, he had conquered the 
whole of the European continent; 
when he had, as we learned in our 
school books, “rolled up the map of 
Europe,” he realized in a flash of in- 
tuition that the whole thing was des- 
tined to failure. He said one day: 
“IT have come too late; the nations 
are too firmly set.” 


THE COST OF CONQUEST 


I do not want to imply by all this 
that the United States cannot “con- 
quer” Mexico; cannot indeed “con- 
quer” all the peoples down to the 
Panama Canal. She can, of course, if 
she wants to give the bulk of her 
national effort to such a purpose. 
But I do mean that necessarily it will 
not be a military picnic, a matter of 
six weeks, six months or six years. 
If England had to employ as against 
the Boers an army numbering two or 
three times the entire population of 
the Transvaal, what sort of army 
shall we need to conquer a population 
of some twenty millions (I am 
thinking of that conquest thru to 
Panama) to whom guerrilla warfare 
is meat and drink? If we start upon 
it, it is going to be the main pre- 
occupation of American politics, the 
concentration of national effort, for 
a generation or perhaps more. 

After we have established our 
power there will come agitations, 
mutinies and rebellions, as a neces- 
sary part of the problem of absorb- 
ing into our body politic some twen- 
ty millions of people, who do not 
speak our language, who have inher- 
ited entirely different traditions and 
moral and social outlook, whose law 
is fundamentally different from ours, 
whose institutions, social, religious, 
domestic and political, are unlike 
ours; a people alien in language, race, 
instinct and law, having (however 
unruly and half-civilized) these in- 
stitutions sufficiently solidified to be 
incapable of destruction or serious 
remolding. We shall devise special 
constitutions for these people; there 
will be a Mexican Home Rule party; 
it will all be very interesting and 
very exciting; but it will have one 
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FIELD-PIECES IN THE SAGE-BRUSH. WE SHOULD HAVE TO FIGHT VILLA IN COUNTRY LIKE THIS 


rather important secondary result: 
We shall, speaking in terms of prac- 
tical politics, be forgetting one de- 
tail the whole time. That detail is 
the welfare of the American people. 


WHAT IRELAND COST ENGLAND 


That is the real price of the whole 
thing. The other thing, the cost in 
men and money, we can stand. We 
can conquer the Mexicans, Nicara- 
guans, San Salvadorians, Costa Ri- 
cans, Guatemalans, San Domini- 
cans, just as the British have con- 
quered the Irish. But the conquest 
of Ireland has been going on (with 
lucid intervals) for three centuries 
and now the English people have de- 
cided that the best thing they can 
do is to “unconquer” the Irish; and 
even that is proving very difficult. 
And they have decided that they must 
undo the work of conquest for this 
reason: so long as the English were 
the masters of Ireland they, the 
English, could not attend to their 
own business. For the best part of a 
century all the really important Eng- 
lish crises have turned in large part 
around the Irish question; have de- 
pended on the action of the Irish 
party. All methods have been tried 
with Ireland. The country was 
filled with soldiers and the peo- 
ple were killed like cattle. That failed. 
Ireland was planted with English 
settlers; that created still worse dif- 
ficulty. The Irishmen were then 
brought to Westminster and, forth- 
with, they began to dominate English 
politics because, not caring a rap 
how they gave their vote in English 
politics, they held the balance of 
power. Thus it comes that the mili- 
tary labors of three centuries and the 
work for which so many Englishmen 
have laid down their lives and for 
which England has spent such moun- 
tains of treasure is to be undone— 
because nothing else can be done. 

In conquering the Spanish-Ameri- 
can of the northern half of this hem- 
isphere, we shall annex an Irish 
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problem to the south of us. While we 
are wrestling with the problem of 
restricting immigration of white 
people from Russia and elsewhere, 
we shall be spending a generation in 
the forcible immigration of twenty 
or thirty thousands of people who are 
not white (or at least not very 
white), and we shall be taking into 
our body politic a foreign element in 
just such a form as to be incapable 
of assimilation. It cannot be too 
often repeated that the price of this 
interesting operation will be the ca- 
pacity of the American people to 
manage their own society. 

It is important to make that point 
plain. The average American, after 
showing a capacity equaled by no 
other man in what may be termed the 
management of matter, the exploita- 
tion of the material resources of his 
country, finds that that is only half 
and perhaps the less difficult half 
of the problem of society. There 
remain for solution problems of a 
quite different nature, the problems 
of human relationship; the decision 
as to the kind of society that America 
is going to have, whether it is to be 
socialist or individualist; what we 
are to do about the control of capi- 
tal, the distribution of wealth, the 
rights of property, the relation of 
sexes, the education of our children, 
the government of our cities—all 
these things represent problems 
which will need all the attention the 
collective mind of our people can give 
to them. 

These are not simple things; they 
are very complex things, not to be 
settled by mere force, by the mere 
fac: of passing laws and putting peo- 
ple in prison. In the earlier forms of 
machinery (when it is merely a mat- 
ter of a lever or a pulley) physical 
power is the main thing needed. All 
you want is “beef on the rope,” as the 
sailors say. But when you have a 
more complex machine, like an auto- 
mobile, sheer physical force is a quite 
secondary thing. It serves no pur- 


pose that we have an instrument of 
force, a mere crowbar, that can 
smash the thing to pieces. We must 
know “how” or we cannot make it 
work. So with society. 

I am one of those optimistic 
enough to believe that the American 
mind is perfectly capable of finding 
out how to work the social machine. 
But he can do that only on one con- 
dition, namely, that he gives his 
mind to it. It is quite obvious that 
he cannot “know how” if he does not 
give his mind to it. And the price of 
going to Mexico will be that he will 
not, for a generation or two, give his 
mind to that at all, but to quite other 
things. 


TWO AMERICAN MISTAKES. 


You know what happens when 
a war is on. The papers are filled 
with nothing else, people talk of 
nothing else, nobody gives any at- 
tention to anything else. And yet 
really the welfare of the American 
nation is a matter worth some 
attention. But it will not get any for 
the next twenty or thirty years if 
your philanthropy prompts you to 
charge yourself with settling the af- 
fairs of twenty millions of Spaniards 
and Indians. To the negro question, 
the Asiatic question, all the other 
racial questions that confront us you 
are going to add “The Great Greaser 
Question.” If the history of the Eu- 
ropean nations has any lesson at all 
it is that all of them which have been 
able to use the sword successfully 
have created for themselves prob- 
lems, like the Irish problem, which 
haye stood in the way of their own 
well-being. And now America, which 
might avoid this old error, seems in 
danger of committing it. It is possi- 
ble that if we do this thing it may 
be good for the people of Mexico, 
Costa Rica, San Salvador, Venezuela; 
but this I know, that it will be im- 
measurably evil for the people of the 
United States. 

Is there, then, nothing to be done? 
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WHERE WAR IS NOT PRETTY—CROSSING THE BLAZING DESERT ON THE DOUBLE-QUICK 


All good work, whether in politics, 
sociology or medicine, we now know 
must be preventive. We cannot cure 
a case of consumption if the patient 
has destroyed his lungs, but we do 
know that we could make consump- 
tion as obsolete as leprosy if we were 
to tackle it systematically by preven- 
tive measures. So with political trou- 
bles. There may arise from neglect 
and bad political sanitation cases 
which simply cannot be “cured” by 
any one operation. But if ten years 
ago America had taken the lead, 
which she might have done, in the 
organization of The World State, she 
would have today an instrument for 
the exercize of pressure in a diffi- 
culty like that of Mexico far more 
effective than military force can ever 
be. It is known, of course, that there 
has already come into being an eco- 
nomic World State. If we are able to 
send a letter to the most obscure vil- 
lage of China, a telegram to any part 
of the world, to travel over most of 
the world in safety, to carry on trade 
therewith, it is because for a gen- 
eration the post office departments 
of the world have been at work ar- 
ranging traffic and communication 
details, methods of keeping their ac- 
counts; because the ship owners 
have been devising international sig- 
nal codes, the bankers arranging con- 
ditions of international credit, be- 
cause, in fact, not merely a dozen but 
some hundreds of _ international 
agreements, most of them made not 
between the governments at all but 
between groups and parties directly 
concerned, have been devised. But 
this World State which has been cre- 
ated lacks organization, codrdina- 
tion, a proper body and a proper 
mind. It has neither a capital nor a 
Parliament House nor an organiza- 
tion, not even a name. And that 
largely because the historic jeal- 
ousies of the Old World have stood 
in the way of effective codperation 
between the powers. But America, 
remote historically and geographic- 
ally from these wrangles, occupying 


a position which renders her impar- 
tial, having shown beyond all other 
people efficiency and capacity, might 
give the World State these things—a 
capital, a form, an organization. In 
doing that she would give the im- 
press of her civilization to the whole 
of the modern world. And she would 
also make a reality of a policy which, 
tho formally adopted by the Admin- 
istration, has been largely a fiction. 


THE GREATER BLOCKADE 


The Administration, even before 
the blockade, was supposed to be en- 
forcing a policy of non-intercourse. 
But while the Department of State 
talked of non-intercourse the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury was busy clear- 
ing ships for Mexico, facilitating the 
dispatch of mails, etc. But if we had 
an agreement between all nations for 
enforcing a policy of real non-inter- 
course to any member of the com- 
munity who should violate certain 
rules, you could automatically bring 
into operation an international ma- 
chine which would insure that not a 
ship should be cleared, not a letter 
sent, not a telegram dispatched, not 
a dollar raised by way of loan. 

_And that is the utmost that the 
present blockade, the cost and risks 
of which fall in undue measure upon 
us, can ensure. The other measure 
would obviate in advance those inter- 
national complications, creators of 
further international ill-feeling and 
distrust, which all but infallibly fol- 
low upon enforced naval blockade, 
owing to the damage done to neu- 
tral nations. With an international 
machinery of non-intercourse such as 
that indicated, we could from the 
first have put pressure upon a mili- 
tary adventurer and the people sup- 
porting him. For Huerta or any one 
else does not seize the’reins of gov- 
ernment merely by walking into the 
palace in Mexico City; he must have 
backers, resources, money, the co- 
operation of people who hope to get 
something out of him. And as a mat- 
ter of fact, he has been getting all 


that and been supported by large 
groups of influential Mexicans and 
foreigners. He is surrounded by peo- 
ple not at all in the game for their 
health. And incidentally Mexico until 
yesterday was indifferent. Altho 
there was great disorder in the 
northern provinces, it was largely 
local. In Mexico City until a week or 
two since never was the season so 
gay, never was the attendance at bull 
fights so great as now. But Huerta 
would not have got this support if 
at the outset of his adventure busi- 
ness men could not have carried on 
their business, nor the banks main- 
tained their communications with the 
outside world, if his Government 
could not have got money, either 
from within or from without. If we 
had had an instrument of this kind 
to use, or even the threat of it, it 
would have been possible to dictate, 
without war, that a government in 
Mexico should conform to certain 
conditions concerning the people and 
property of other nations. It might 
not at first be entirely effective. Nei- 
ther are our present methods. 

Such an organization does not 
arise over night. Neither can its de- 
tails be discussed here. This is mere- 
ly a hint as to a possible line of ac- 
tion. Like everything that has any 
worth at all, its creation demands 
some time, some trouble. But mili- 
tary intervention would demand time 
and trouble. It would not be a matter 
of a week or two, or a month or two, 
but of a decade or two before 
conditions were sensibly better as 
the result of military invasion. 
Whereas this policy of non-inter- 
course, enforced by agreement be- 
tween the nations, would operate, I 
believe, more quickly and most cer- 
tainly more efficiently and more 
cheaply. And in the end it is by 
some such means that such results as 
military pressure can hope to obtain 
will be obtained; and by which mili- 
tary conquest with all its dire evils 
to the American people be avoided. 

New York City 
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HE time seems to be not far 

j distant when a motor car 
will be within the reach of 

any one who seriously aspires to its 


ownership and just as often as a man 
who has never.motored joins the 


THE HOME GARAGE 


BY ROBERT H. VAN COURT 


polished body and the upholstery of 
its interior. 

Then again, one is often tempted 
to economy in planning a garage so 
tiny that it barely suffices for the 
keeping of a motor, allowing no space 


whatever for 











the many de- 
vices and inven- 
tions which 
make for con- 
venience. What 
is even worse, 
the garage may 
be so small that 
it will not ac- 
commodate a car 
larger than that 
for which it was 
originally built. 
A garage con- 
structed near 
New York a 
year or two ago 
and designed to 
house a run- 
about of ordi- 
nary size proved 








THE SATISFACTORY “PORTABLE” 
Its flexibility and low cost make it advantageous for temporary use 


ever-widening ranks of motorists 
there comes up for solution what 
may be called the garage problem. 

Perhaps the universality of the 
motor’s use and the frequency with 
which provision must be made for 
its proper protection and care have 
done much to stimulate the ingenuity 
and skill with which architects and 
builders have worked out their gar- 
ages, for they exist in infinite varie- 
ty. There are no two situations which 
are exactly alike and, in consequence, 
there are no two garages which are 
exactly similar. The easiest solution 
of the problem of the motor’s care 
would be, of course, to keep it at a 
public garage, where it could be 
properly groomed, appearing only 
when required, but such a solution 
would obviously be impossible out- 
side of a large city. By far the vast 
majority of motorists prefer, or find 
it necessary, to house their cars upon 
their own premises. 

Many an owner of a motor car ap- 
proaches the provision of a garage 
under something of a handicap. The 
cost of the car itself has probably 
been so great that extreme economy 
must be practised in the erection of 
a building in which it may be kept, 
and yet, in such cases, extreme econ- 
omy may become a vice rather than 
a virtue. Unless proper care be given 
the motor injury may be done to its 
extremely complex and _ sensitive 
mechanism, the finish of its highly 
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wholly inade- 
quate for the 
proper main- 
tenance of a touring car which was 
acquired a little later to take the 
place of the runabout. 

Perhaps the most satisfactory low- 
cost garage which can be had is that 
in the form of a “portable” building. 
This method of construction, which 
is now far past the experimental 






stage and which is wholly practical, 
calls for the ordering of the building 
from a factory in “sections.” The 
walls, the floor and the roof will be 
sent in “units” or parts which may 
be fitted together by any carpenter 
or builder. A garage of this kind em- 
bodies many practical advantages 
for, first of all, the materials gener- 
ally used will make possible its use 
in many cities and towns where there 
are building laws which must be re- 
spected. Then, too, it may easily be 
added to should its enlargement be- 
come necessary and it may be’ taken 
apart, moved and re-erected should 
a change of residence be made. Its 
low cost also renders it particularly 
useful to any one with whom the use 
of the motor is something of an ex- 
periment, for one need not invest a 
great amount of maney in satisfying 
what may prove to be only a tempo- 
rary need. Portable garages may now 
be had in designs which make them 
acceptable in many places where due 
regard must be paid to the appear- 
ance of buildings which may either 
highten or entirely mar the beauty 
of the grounds. 

The planning of a permanent gar- 
age is a much more important matter 
than the erection of what is to be 
used, at best, only for a time. In 
cities and villages where the blocks 
are laid out with alleys the usual 
method is, of course, to build the gar- 
age upon the rear of the plot, facing 
the alley thru which the car may be 

















AN INGENIOUS USE OF WASTE SPACE 


Where the garage is built as an’ integral part of the house this arrangement makes it exceedingly 
convenient of access 
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driven to and from the garage. In 
cities such as New York, where there 
are no alleys, the problem is not so 
easily solved and in many instances 
it will be found that it is not possible 
to house the motor upon the home 
premises. In New York there have 
been some very interesting and high- 
ly ingenious methods of overcoming 
this difficulty but they have been at- 
tended with expense so great and 
with a sacrifice of such valuable 
space that the availability of such 
garages is at best doubtful. 

With a city garage everything is 
apt to be sacrificed to bare utility 
and it is therefore to the country 
and the suburbs that one must turn 
for the most interesting and ingen- 
ious garages. Good taste in archi- 
tecture ordains just now that service 
buildings of any kind upon an es- 
tate agree with the residence not 
only in type of architecture but also 
in the building material used. This 
results in some very picturesque 
garages, sometimes planned alone 
and sometimes grouped with other 
service buildings to form a low, 
rambling structure or series of 
structures which confers added dis- 
tinction on the surroundings. There 
are many instances also where a 
garage may form part of the 
residence itself, a most practical 
idea, for the convenience of the plan 
can hardly be overestimated—one 
need only pass thru a doorway or a 
passage to enter the garage—a 
feature particularly attractive to the 
motorist who may wish to run his 





car himself. There are also several 
recently built garages which have 
been made beneath verandas, which 
means the utilization of space which 
is generally wasted, and, in conse- 
quence, the securing of a really ex- 
cellent garage at practically no cost. 
In other instances garages have been 
built at the en- 





a comfortable room and a bath in the 
upper story for a chauffeur, even if 
it is not intended to keep a chauffeur 
at once. The room can be built at a 
comparatively small cost if included 
in the original building and it will 
be ready when needed. 

The interior of the garage should 





trances to coun- 
try estates and 
the buildings 
given a particu- 
larly quaint and 
pictur esque 
form which 
makes them at- 
tractive as gate 
lodges, for a tall 
hedge, a wall, or 
even  tall-grow- 
ing shrubbery 
judiciously ar-- 
ranged may 
screen the mech- 
anism of the 
garage from 
passersby, 

The size of 
the garage must 
be settled in 














view of the 
c ir cumstances 
which surround each individual case. 
In most instances it would be well to 
make the garage a little larger than 
may be immediately necessary, for 
very often the demands made upon a 
garage become heavier in a_ very 
brief time. For this reason also one 
should, wherever possible, provide 

















CHARM AND CONVENIENCE IN A SMALL GARAGE 


The alley-way entrance solves the problem of location. 
pleasing lines 


A garage planned with an eye to 





WITH ROOM FOR THE CHAUFFEUR 
Even a tiny garage can be made to include such accommodations 


have as little woodwork as possible 
—the whole building should of course 
be fireproof or at least fire-resisting 
—and should be faced with tile or 
vitrified brick, and as the walls for 
four or five feet above the ftoor will 
receive many hard knocks, they 
should be constructed accordingly. 
The floor should slope very slightly 
to one or two drains which will be 
useful when washing the car. 

The garage must be sufficiently 
lighted by several windows which 
should be arranged to provide cross- 
current ventilation and also so placed 
that no strong sunlight is thrown 
upon a car which may not be in fre- 
quent use, for the varnished exterior 
or the cloth-lined interior of a motor 
car may be blistered or faded. 

The building of motor cars is now 
so thoroly understood and most of 
the cars upon the market are so well 
constructed that with ordinary care 
any but the most trivial accidents 
may be avoided, so that the home 
garage, ordinarily equipped, should 
be equal to any but extensive repairs, 
and for these there is almost always 
a public garage and repair shop 
available. The efficiency of the home 
garage, however, depends greatly 
upon the care and thought given to 
its planning and construction, and 
attention to details seemingly unim- 
portant has much to do with the 
pleasure which motoring brings. 
New York City 

















PROFESSOR SARGENT IN HIS LIBRARY 


THE MAN WHO IS MAKING A TREE GARDEN 


TO LAST A THOUSAND YEARS—AND HIS HOME 
BY J. HORACE McFARLAND 


HE man is Charles Sprague Sargent, of- 

I ficially “Arnold Professor of Arboricul- 

ture in Harvard University.” His home is 
“Holm Lea,” in the town of Brookline. The tree 
garden is officially the Arnold Arboretum of Har- 
vard University. 

The man, the home and the tree garden form 
collectively a world institution for increasing 
“the knowledge of trees and other woody plants,” 
also officially. The three work together for the 
good of mankind, under the able mind of the man. 

The thousand years? Because of the broad 
vision, the persistent endeavor of the man, there 
exists a unique contract, entered into in 1882 be- 
tween the city of Boston and the President and 
Fellows of Harvard University. It deeds to the 
city of Boston what Professor Sargent unofficially 
describes as the “220 acres of meadow, hill and 
valley” of the Arnold Arboretum, and in turn it 
leases this land to Harvard at a dollar a year 
“for the term of one thousand years from the 
date hereof,” with provision for a renewed lease 
for another thousand years, “and so on from time 
to time forever.” 

Exacting as a condition that the Arboretum 
shall never be closed, the city of Boston agrees 
to maintain the roads and paths of the Arbore- 
tum as part of its park system. 

Theoretically, Harvard must provide main- 
tenance and development funds. Practically, the 
foresight of Professor Sargent has, in securing 


the original $100,000 Arnold bequest, and in 
largely increasing the endowment, made the 
financing of the institution independently secure. 
In part, only; and it is the hope of this great 
worker to see the value of the Arboretum recog- 
nized by increases in its endowment until a round 
million is set aside to continue the work. 

Professor Sargent’s great home estate is not 
far from the Arboretum, and both places alike 
show no less his landscape art than his vast 
knowledge. For “‘Holm Lea” is not the conventional 
rich man’s estate, nor is the Arboretum either a 
dry herbarium or a mere nursery. Both show 
forth the best uses of God’s green things that will 
live outdoors in Massachusetts. 

Professor Sargent has made the Arboretum 
reach out to the ends of the earth for trees and 
plants to enlarge life, and he has also made it the 
authoritative center of scientific tree literature 
on this hemisphere. Altho the plantings are but 
young, in the consideration of a thousand years, 
they are superbly beautiful, and splendidly use- 
ful. On a May Sunday ten thousand Bostonians 
will see the wonders of the lilacs, and a day in 
June will bring vast crowds to the feast of the 
laurels. The rhododendrons and the flowering ap- 
ples of “Holm Lea” are the glories of his home, and 
other glories are there as well. 

So the tree garden and the home are museums 
of the best that grows, reflecting the energy, the 
knowledge and the high humanity of the man. 
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IRIS TIME IN THE GARDEN AT “HOLM LEA” 


PROFESSOR SARGENT’S TREASURE HOUSE OF FLOWERS AND TREES AND ALL GROWING THINGS AT BROOKLINE 
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“HOLM LEA” AC 


“HOLM LEA IS NOT THE CONVENTIONAL RICH MAN’S ESTATE, NOR IS THE ARBORETUM EITHER A DRY HERBARIUM 084 
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LEA” ACHITHE DOGWOODS 


RBARIUM 084 URSERY. KOTH SHOW FORTH THE BEST USES OF GOD’S GREEN THINGS THAT WILL LIVE OUTDOORS IN MASSACHUSETTS” 
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A VISTA FROM THE ROCK GARDEN 


“HOLM LEA,” LIKE THE ARBORETUM, WHICH IS NOT FAR FROM IT, SHOWS PROFESSOR SARGENT’S 
LANDSCAPE ART NO LESS THAN HIS RICH KNOWLEDGE 
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San Jacinto Day happened on be 

the date of the opening of hostili- 
ties in Mexico. To the people of the 
East April 21 means nothing. To the 
people of Texas and the Farther West 
it means much. It is their Fourth of 
July. The area of Texas, New Mex- 
ico, Arizona, California, Nevada, 


I: was a curious coincidence that 


Utah, Wyoming and Colorado, which . 


directly or indirectly gained its free- 
dom from Mexico thru the victory of 
Sam Houston over Santa Anna sev- 
enty-eight years ago is greater than 
that of the thirteen original states. 
It is occupied now by eight million 
people and eventually many millions 
more will be living there. I doubt if 
any of them whether of Mexican or 
Anglo-Saxon blood wish they be- 
longed to Mexico. I doubt even if the 
Easterners would wish this country 
back in Mexico, altho, very incon- 
sistently they continue from force of 
habit to call the first Mexican war 
wrong. Professor Woodrow Wilson in 
his Division and Reunion refers to it 
as “ruthless aggrandizement,” and 
says “Our Government tried to weak- 
en her [Mexico] by assisting her to 
another revolution, but that provi- 
dent intrigue miscarried,” and. fur- 
ther, “With England, which was 
strong, we were ready to compound 
differences; from Mexico, which was 
weak, we were disposed to snatch 
everything, conceding nothing.” 
There is no way, so far as I know, 
to determine whether an act is right 
or wrong except by the consideration 
of all its consequences. Judged in 
this way, by the light of the present, 
San Jacinto Day is a more glorious 
date than the Fourth of July. I have 
heard a very plausible tho to me not 
conclusive argument made to prove 
that the eastern part of the United 
States would be better off now if it 
had remained a part of the British 
Empire. I never heard any one 
attempt to argue that the southwest- 
ern part of the United States would 
be better off now if it had remained 
a part of the Mexican Republic. 
We would all of us prefer to live 
under King George V than Gen- 
eral Huerta, tho of course we would, 








2) The World is so full of bid 


UMBER OF THINGS 


ey Im sure we should all 


be as happy as‘ Kings 
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Democrats and Progressives alike, 
prefer President Wilson to either. It 
would, then, be more proper to wish 
the Revolutionary War undone than 
the Mexican War, if we can without 
absurdity speak of any historical 
event being otherwise than it was. 

- Texas and Coahuila once formed a 
single province. The one was taken 
and the other left. There is no need 
to mark the boundary line with mon- 
uments. Even the tourist, tho a fool, 
could not err therein. Everything he 
sees marks the difference. On the 
north side we see such cities as Gal- 
veston, which has given a model gov- 
ernment to progressive municipali- 
ties; Dallas, one of the twelve treas- 
ure cities of the United States; 
Houston, rapidly becoming the rail- 
road center of the Southwest; Austin, 
with a capitol larger than any other 
state and a university having a mil- 
lion-acre campus. On the south side 
—hbut lest I be accused of prejudice 
I will let the reader fill in the corre- 
sponding list for Coahuila. 

President Wilson was criticized in 
the Senate because he alleged such a 
trivial pretext for engaging in hos- 
tilities. On the mere face of it the 
pretext is trivial, indeed ridiculous. 
Why an unwillingness to shoot off 
twenty-one instead of five blank 
cartridges at Tampico should require 
us to kill one hundred and twenty-six 
Mexicans at Vera Cruz is something 
nobody can explain. If it comes to 
such bargaining in petty punctilio 
why not split the difference and let 
off Huerta with a salute of thirteen 
guns fired by electricity in a simul- 
taneous volley with our thirteen? 

A salute to the flag is a very beau- 
tiful thing if it means sincere re- 
spect and loyalty. If it does not it is 
a very ugly thing; the ugliest thing 
in the world, for it is a lie and a lie 
is an abomination, esthetically as 
well as morally. We can, perhaps, 
make Huerta afraid of us by fight- 
ing him. We cannot make him respect 
us by fighting him, for respect in- 
volves something more than fear. For 
such a man as Huerta, usurper and 
murderer, to have the impudence to 
salute Old Glory is in itself the 
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greatest of insults to the flag. There 
is no way of undoing an act 
that is done. Revenge, reparation and 
repentance are words devoid of 
meaning in so far as they relate to 
the past. The insult to the flag—if 
there was a flag, and I assume of 
course that the Mexican claim that 
the boat did not carry a flag is false 
—cannot be wiped out in blood or any 
other detergent. The only possible 
justification of our bombardment of 
Vera Cruz must lie in the future. At 
present the balance is against us. 
The injury done to the people of 


-Vera Cruz by killing them is greater 


than the injury done to our marines 
by their temporary arrest. 

But we can turn it to the right 
side if we will. It is well in a way 
that the pretext is trivial. By its very 
absurdity it forces the attention upon 
the true reasons for intervention 
which are numerous and weighty, 
more than sufficient in my opinion 
to justify it. This helps us to realize 
that we are not fighting over the 
proper form of a naval ceremony but 
for the opportunity to promote the 
greater welfare of untold generations 
yet to come. Let us hope that some- 
how good will be the outcome of 
these distressing scenes and that in 
the future thousands of school chil- 
dren south of the Rio Grande will 
celebrate San Jacinto Day, 1914, with 
the same joy and pride as north of 
the Rio Grande they now do San 
Jacinto Day, 1836. 

Whether some one has blundered 
in our Mexican policy, and if so, who, 
is a question that must be left to the 
historian of the future, who has 
nothing better to do than satisfy 
mere curiosity. As for us of today, 
we have something more important 
on our hands. We must see to it that 
the second Mexican war—if there 
must be one—is justified as amply as 
the first Mexican war has been. All 
our actions should be directed by this 
one consideration, to see to it that 
we extend the area of order and good 
government, of education and indus- 
try, of individual liberty and public 
safety. Under which flag this is ac- 
complished does not much matter. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


HAUTAUQUA Institution signalizes its For- 

tieth Anniversary by entering into an alliance 
with The Independent for furthering the cause of 
popular education. The Independent becomes the 
magazine element of the famous Chautauqua 
Course, adds to its staff a Chautauqua editor, and 
recognizes in a new way the significance of the 
whole movement. Chautauqua gains the service of 
a periodical of national influence thru which to 
disseminate more widely than ever its ideals of in- 
tellectual efficiency, personal culture and social re- 
sponsibility. 

Chautauqua has already given a new word to the 
language; has been the pioneer in summer assem- 
blies and summer schools, and has become the recog- 
nized leader of the world in Home Education. Since 
1874 the Chautauqua movement has spread until 
there are 3000 summer gatherings in this country 
alone which have taken the name. At these centers 
over 4,000,000 people annually participate in a 
wholesome and invigorating recreation. The enrolled 
members of its four-year Home Reading Course 
have numbered over 300,000 and over 450,000 more 
have taken the Course in whole or in part; so that 
three-quarters of a million people testify to the 


power and enjoyment of the cultural life which 
Chautauqua offers to all those who will accept it. 
These are some of the achievements of forty years 
and the basis of hope for enlarging usefulness in the 
future. Chautauqua therefore enters the maturity 
of its forty-first year with confidence that its mis- 
sion of inspiration is to have ever wider significance. 
The Independent has just celebrated its Sixty- 
fifth Anniversary. It has been largely influential in 
molding the thought of intelligent Americans. Its 
editorials, features, departments and pictures are 
selected to give busy men and women a weekly pro- 
gram of information, from original sources, which 
shall be easy to read, practical in value, human in 
interest, always useful, and of definite application 
to the things of today and tomorrow. Its list of 
contributors and editors is the roll-call of the great- 
est names in modern English literature and public 
life. This new arrangement gives The Independent 
a wider constituency and makes possible more influ- 
ential leadership. Chautauqua looks forward to the 
relation with high hopes of widening its reach and 
making more effective its educational influence. 
CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION 


May 4, 1914 Arthur E. Bestor, Director 


THE NEW CHAUTAUQUA COURSE—ENGLISH YEAR 1914-1915 
FOUR BOOKS—CURRENT EVENTS—WEEKLY MAGAZINE—CHAUTAUQUA BULLETIN 


HE social problems of Twentieth Century Eng- 

land, the home life of her rural population, and 
a literary study of Tennyson-land are leading topics 
of the new “English Year” Chautauqua Home Read- 
ing Course. A popular and practical survey of results 
of modern research in child study is included in the 
set of four books. 

The Independent, a forward-looking illustrated 
weekly magazine, will supply to the new course an 
expanded review of current world thought and life. 

A Chautauqua Bulletin will come to each reader 
as a personal teacher of the course. 





Any Chautauqua course is made up of three ele- 
ments: (1) the texts to be read, (2) the outlines, 
helps and hints, and other devices designed to per- 
form the office of guide and teacher, and (3) the 
presentation of current thought and events. Three 
books of the course, since 1914-15 is the English 
Year of the Home Reading Course, deal with Great 
Britain. 

There is always some element which has no special 
relation to the geographical scheme of the course— 
Classical, English, American and Continental Euro- 
pean subjects, covered in four years, each year com- 






































plete in itself. Such an element is found this year 
in the book, “Your Child Today and Tomorrow.” 
The perpetual timeliness of a book on such a sub- 
ject needs no argument. The well-articulated scheme 
of related studies for the year, apart from the re- 
quired reading upon current events, is embodied 
wholly in bound books, not partly in a magazine as 
heretofore. The books to be read are as follows: 
Democratic England. By Percy Alden. Revised to 
1914. A clear discussion, by a member of the House of 


Commons, of the chief developments and main prin- 
ciples in social legislation in England. 


Among English Hedgerows. By Clifton Johnson, au- 
thor and illustrator. A charming portrayal of English 
rural life in our own day. 


Thru England with Tennyson. By Dr. Oliver Huckel, 
author of The Larger Life, various Stories of Wagner, 
etc. A literary pilgrimage to the Tennyson country 
which will be found richly enjoyable. 


Your Child Today and Tomorrow. By Mrs. S. M. 
Gruenberg, with introduction by Bishop Vincent. A 
popular presentation of the psychology of childhood 
and a compendium of wise counsel as to the rational 
training of a child. 

The teaching element of the course will be offered 
in a series of monthly bulletins, which will give the 
assignments of reading, program outlines, and lists 
of supplementary books recommended for the whole 
year. All bulletins will be designed to stimulate, in- 
spire and illuminate the year’s progress. Notes about 
circles, clubs, and individual readers, happy inven- 


tions for making the course attractive, and other © 


matters will find place in the bulletin from month 
to month. The programs will consist of two series: 
Suggestive Programs for Local Circles, based on 
the regular course, and Travel Club Programs based 
on Thru England with Tennyson. 

The current events requirement of the course has 
heretofore been met by the Highways and Byways 
Department of The Chautauquan. From the nature 
of such reading it could not be reduced to synopsis 









URING the week of July 27-August 1 there will 

be offered at Chautauqua twelve concerts, operas 
and oratorios so varied in character and so rich in 
content as cannot fail to bring together thousands 
of music lovers. All of the musical resources of 
Chautauqua—choir of 500, vocal soloists, Ernest 
Hutcheson, pianist, Sol Marcosson, violinist, or- 
chestra, band, Massey Memorial Organ—will be 
used to the utmost and will be supplemented by the 
Victor Herbert Orchestra, consisting of fifty pieces, 
and the Schubert Club of Schenectady, New York, 
consisting of fifty male voices. 

Mr. Victor Herbert is one of the great conductors 
of the present day; and his reputation in this line 
is perhaps exceeded by his fame as a composer. He 
began his musical education in Germany at the 
age of seven, and was heard thruout Europe in con- 
certs before coming to the United States in 1886 as 
solo violoncellist of the Metropolitan Orchestra. He 
was the conductor of the Pittsburgh Orchestra from 
1898 to 1904 and has conducted the Victor Herbert 
Orchestra since 1904. Among his best known com- 
positions are “Babes in Toyland,” “The Fortune 
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nor made a structural part of a course which must 
needs be planned a year ahead. No questions upon 
reading of this sort have been incorporated at any 
time in the C. L. S. C. reader’s memoranda; but the 
importance of keeping informed about and in sym- 
pathy with the best current thought has always 
been emphasized in the Chautauqua plan. 

The Chautauquan, beginning June 1, will be 
merged with The Independent and The Independ- 
ent’s “Story of the Week” will be required reading 
for C. L. S. C. members. Its recognized position in 
the field of national journalism and its sympathy 
with the purposes and ideals which Chautauqua 
represents make The Independent logically fitted to 
become the magazine element of the C. L. S. C. 
Course. The Independent will have a Chautauqua 
editor and will aim to become the national exponent 
of the Chautauqua Idea. The Chautauquan will be 
continued as a department of The Independent 
under its own editor. All full subscribers to the 
Chautauqua Course will receive The Independent 
for a full year. 

The new English Year Course of the Chautauqua 
Literary and Scientific Circle (C. L. S. C.) is there- 
fore timely, significant and interesting. It is offered 
with satisfaction and may be entered upon with 
confidence. Enlightening exposition of England’s 
past as a background for her present, a live present- 
ation of people and things as they are in these stir- 
ring days in England, the delightful contemplation 
of matters that belong in the spacious realm of lit- 
erature, and suggestive counsel as to the study and 
training of children are the subject matter of the 
books of the course. Current events and vital move- 
ments will be treated in a clear and interpretative 
way in The Independent, one of the great weekly 
magazines which becomes allied with Chautauqua 
in its propaganda of popular education. 


Teller,” “The Singing Girl,” “Babette,” “The Mad- 
cap Duchess,” and the opera “Natoma,” which has 
been hailed by critics as the greatest American 
opera. Mr. Herbert will personally conduct the or- 
chestra thruout the Chautauqua engagement. 

The Schubert Club of Schenectady, New York, 
consisting of fifty male voices, Mr. William G. Mer- 
rihew, conductor, has an enviable reputation thru- 
out the state as a well-trained and effective chorus. 
Its presence before the New York State Music 
Teachers’ Association at the annual convention last 
year was a great event. It will appear in a num- 
ber of the concerts during the week. Even more im- 
portant from some standpoints will be its work 
in augmenting the already great Chautauqua Choir 
with fifty additional men’s voices for the giving of 
two oratorios, an opera and miscellaneous programs. 

Either of these organizations would bring tre- 
mendous prestige to the Institution. The combina- 
tion of both with the regular musical resources of 
Chautauqua, notable in themselves, will make a 


musical program of the greatest richness and 
variety. 
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BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRYSIDE 


ITH incipient spring there 
comes to most of us, along 
with other fancies, the 


overweening desire to make some- 
thing grow. To dig about in cool, 
moist, spring-smelling earth — even 
in a back yard or (pity the flat- 
dweller!) in a green window box; 
to drop, secretly, a seed or two, 
and then go back half an hour later 
when no one is looking, to see if it 
has sprouted; to weed, water and 
watch grow—all these satisfy some 
primal instinct and give true inspi- 
ration. 

Just as the sick man, sentenced to 
a diet of warm milk takes joy in 
reading, in some graphic, illustrated 
cook book, of the Lucullian dishes he 
cannot taste, so the city worker 
cramped all day in a hot office, and all 
night in a hot flat, reads ravenously 
of garden plots and chickens, vege- 
tables, flowers, or perhaps even a 
cow, and longs and yearns and puts 
money aside for a far-off “some day.” 

According to J. Willard Bolte, 
however, no man need forego the 
pleasures of these fascinating spring 
occupations. In a window box may be 
grown not only radiant flowers, but 
vegetables, “magnificent crops of 
cucumbers and tomatoes,” for exam- 
ple, “may be had all summer long.” 
With the luxury of a back yard, how- 
ever, even in the city, one may have 
every kind of vegetable, including as- 
paragus, many kinds of fruit—straw- 
berries in particular. Mr. Bolte’s 
book, The Back Yard Farmer, seems 
entirely practical, is conversationaliy 
written, and shows a rich knowledge 
evidently bred of experience. It in- 
jects into the blood of its readers 
the most potent of spring fever 
microbes. 

Some of us live in suburbs, and 
have an acre or two about the house; 
if there is any who with such force 
of temptation can resist essaying at 
the least a garden, is positively not 
human and so beneath our notice. 
Timid and city-bred beginners who 
are not always sure which are the 
weeds, would do well to put in their 
overalls a copy of F. F. Rockwell’s 
Gardeners’ Pocket Manual, which 
will tell them when to plant and 
what, how to sow, cultivate and fer- 
tilize, both vegetables and flowers, 
and, in general, give them a graphic 
idea of simple methods. Diagrams 
and plenty of planting tables; lists 
of varieties, and a particularly use- 
ful chapter on homemade sprays and 
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insect poisons make it an efficient 
guide and useful reference book 
even to an old hand. 

But the ambitions of the average 
person who suddenly finds himself 
surrounded by an acre of land, ex- 
tend beyond mere vegetable things. 
The thought of hens, for example, is 
inherently fascinating. Hens are the 
most profitable of all the small scale 
animals and (except pigeons), the 
easiest to care for. But mistakes will 
happen to the beginner here as else- 
where. Mr. Robert Joos, who has 
learned by experience, has just pre- 
pared a good book, Success with 
Hens, by which one may persuade the 
most perverse and recalcitrant hen 
to produce not only eggs but chick- 
ens. When to begin, what kinds of 
poultry to choose, feeding, artificial 
and natural incubation, and winter 
egg production are some of the ques- 
tions he discusses. The book is prac- 
tical as a text book, humanly and en- 
thusiastically written and very en- 
couraging to the novice. 

Persons who make fun of the “back 
to the soil’ movement will turn green 
with envy on reading Harrison 
Whittingham’s account of That 
Farm, of which, with no experience 
whatever, he made a great success. 
He tells the story of his first failures 
and his ultimate accomplishment, 
with enough practical details, includ- 
ing expense accounts, to make the 
book useful to the beginning farmer, 
and enough humor and vivacity to 
make it entertaining to any one. 

Thus by gradual steps we come to 
the big farm-for-profit, the farm 
that requires an equipment of barns, 
cow barns, granaries and other 
buildings. Methods of building these 
are carefully described in a treatise 
on Farm Structures by K. J. T. Ek- 
blaw, an agricultural engineer. Not 
only construction, but heating, ven- 
tilation, sewage disposal, etc., are 
treated in detail. As a text book for 
the advanced farmer, its directness, 
variety of information, and assur- 
ance, resulting from long scientific 
experiment, make it a valuable asset. 

All large scale farms, however, do 
not require elaborate building equip- 
ment. The requirements of the “gar- 
den” or “truck” farm for vegetables 
can generally be satisfied by long, 
low green houses. “Olericulture,” as 
this sort of farming is technically 
called, is expounded in elaborate de- 
tail in Lee Cleveland Corbett’s Gar- 
den Farming, which, after consider- 
able treatment of the subject as a 
whole takes up each vegetable indi- 


vidually, giving its distribution in 
the United States, its botany and its 
peculiar characteristics. In the case 
of sweet corn, there is appended a 
practical recipe for home canning. 
The book is a veritable encyclopedia 
of the subject and is well illustrated 
with photographs and diagrams. 
One of the arguments advanced by 
the “antis” in the back-to-the-soil 
movement, has its ground in the fact 
that for long snowed-in winter 


_months there is lonely lack of occu- 


pation. Amy Mali Hicks, in The 
Craft of Hand Made Rugs gives us 
something to do in braiding, knit- 
ting and weaving rugs. The work is 
an old fashioned one, to be sure, and 
the modern housewife may find that 
her esthetic sense rebels against 
such things as the “colonial rag rug,” 
and its kin, but the work is amusing 
and apparently simple, if one follow 
the few rules of Miss Hicks’s little 
book. 

At about the time that the utili- 
tarian vegetables and the formal cul- 
tivated flowers are being sown in the 
neighborhood of the house, countless 
little unbidden things are bursting 
into bloom in woodland seclusion and 
the true country lover generally 
breaks away from gardening long 
enough to look for the first of the 
violets and anemones. He will he 
assisted in his search by George L. 
Walton’s The Flower Finder, which 
gives accurate pictures of each of 
the wild flowers, with Latin names, 
families, and unmistakable descrip- 
tions of the blossoms and leaves. A 
glossary and index by families help 
to make the book more useful than 
the average wild flower guide. 

The perusal of such books, even by 
the layman—the miserable office 
worker whose country love is what 
psychologists call a supprest complex 
—is almost sure to excite farmward 
ambitions. To the rural worker most 
of them should be materially profit- 
able. After all, even in communion 
with nature we cannot do entirely 
without books. And in allying our- 
selves with nature’s laws we need the 
experience of others who have 
worked with nature successfully. 


The Back Yard Farmer, by J. Willard Bolte. 
Chicago: Forbes & Co. $1. 

Gardeners’ Pocket Manual, by F. F. Rockwell. 
New York: McBride, Nast & Co. 75 cents. 

Success with Hens, by Robert Joos. Chicago: 
Forbes & Co. $1. 

That Farm, by Harrison Whittingham. New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.20. 

Farm Structures, by K. J. T. Ekblaw. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $1.75. 

Garden Farming, by Lee Cleveland Corbett 
New York: Ginn & Co. $2. 

The Craft of Hand-made Rugs, by Amy Mali 
Hicks. New York: McBride, Nast & Co. $2. 
The Flower Finder, by George L. 


Walton. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $2. 
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MODERN PROBLEMS OF BIOLOGY 


As Harvard Exchange Professor 
at the University of Berlin, Profes- 
sor Minot was invited to give a se- 
ries of lectures at Jena, These were 
delivered in German and so pub- 
lished; and later put into English by 
the author himself. Aside from the 
frequent references to their Excel- 
lences and Magnificences and High- 
nesses, and an occasional suggestion 
of a German form of expression, the 
book is good American reading, con- 
sisting almost exclusively of mate- 
rial gathered from the results of 
American investigations in Biology, 
and a large part of this is from the 
work of Dr. Minot himself. 

There are six lectures, and in each 
is discussed some special problem 
that is receiving the attention of ex- 
perimental biologists. The “New 
Cell Doctrine” differs from the older 
cell doctrines chiefly in its empha- 
sis upon the protoplasmic continuity 
of the organism as the basis for its 
physiological properties, rather than 
upon the structural fact of cell-for- 
mation. In this country the pioneer 
in developing this new view was the 
late Professor C. O. Whitman; in 
Europe the late Dr. Henry M. Bar- 
nard was a strong champion of the 
theory (See The Independent, March 
28, 1912, p. 677). 

The lecture on “Cytomorphosis” 
deals with the problem of cell forma- 
tion in the course of the organism’s 
development; and with the problem 
of cell differentiation, with the con- 
sequent appearance of tissues and 
organs. The lectures on the “Doc- 
trine of Immortality” and the “De- 
velopment of Death” call attention 
respectively to the fact of the con- 
tinuity of protoplasm between suc- 
cessive generations of organisms, 
and to the fact that “we begin to die 
as soon as we are born.” The latter 
is based largely on Professor Mi- 
not’s own investigations on growth, 
senescence and death. 

The subject of the determination 
of sex is developing so rapidly today 
that one can hardly expect the lat- 
est information to be found in a 
book. But the lecture on that topic 
gives an excellent summary of the 
fundamental discoveries in this field. 
In the last lecture are discussed va- 
rious theories of life and the meth- 
ods and value of the study of bi- 
ology. 

Altho Professor Minot has com- 
plete faith in the methods of sci- 
ence, he frequently lapses into a tele- 
ological form of expression. The 
book is well made and illustrated, 
but is marred by a number of typo- 
graphical errors—some that may not 
be obvious to the lay reader. The 
references to technical papers are 











IMPORTANT NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS 
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New Books by Mr. TAGORE 


Nobel Prizeman, 1913 


CHITRA. “A lyrical drama of mys- 
terious beauty and power, an acute 
analysis and revelation of woman- 
hood, translated by the spiritual 
poet- -philosopher | from his original 
Bengali version.’ $1.00 net 

THE POST-OFFICE. “An idealistic 
drama, beautified with Mr. Tagore’s 
deep understanding of child life.” 

$1.00 net 


Other Works by Rabindranath Tagore 
GITANJALI (Song Offerings) 
$1.40 net 
SADHANA: The Realization of Life. 
A volume of Essays. $1.25 net 
THE GARDENER (Soul Poems) 
$1.25 net 
THE CRESCENT MOON § (Child 
Poems) $1.25 net 


New Book by 
Mr. HAGEDORN 


POEMS AND BALLADS. “Hermann 
Hagedorn’s work suggests a key- 
note for all future poetry.”—Alfred 
Noyes. $1.00 net 
“He has seen most clearly the 
poetry in the new life. His song 
is full of the spirit of youth and 



























hope. . . . It is the song that the 
new century needs.”—Boston Tran- 
script. 







New Book by Mr. YEATS 


STORIES OF RED HANRAHAN. 
“Every library, public or private, 
will be sensibly enriched when in 
possession of this book of charm- 
ing legends and curious fancies.”— 
Philadelphia North-American. 

$1.25 net 


Other Works by William Butler Yeats 
POEMS AND PLAYS. Two Vols 

















I. Lyrics $1.75 net 
Il. Dramatic Poems. New edition. 
$2.00 net 
THE HOUR GLASS and Other Plays. 
$1.25 net 
THE GREEN HELMET and Other 
Poems. $1.25 net 
THE CUTTING OF ‘AN AGATE 
$1.50 net 





HERE ARE LADIES. 







excellent literary quality.” 





THE CROCK OF GOLD. 






THE HILL OF VISION. 









“A new voice—glorious verse.” 
INSURRECTIONS. “Daring subjects, and untrammeled expression.” 


New Book by 
Mr. MASEFIELD 


Polignac Prizeman, 1912 


THE TRAGEDY OF POMPEY. “The 
latest work of this powerful poet, 
one of the best expressions of his 
genius. A play tense in situation, 
impressive in the age-universality 
of its poetry, such as only the au- 
thor of ‘Nan’ can write.” 

($1.25 net 


Other Works by John Masefield 


THE EVERLASTING MERCY and 
THE WIDOW IN THE BYE 
STREET $1.25 net 


THE DAFFODIL FIELDS $1.25 net 


THE STORY OF A ROUND HOUSE 
and Other Poems. $1.30 net 


SALT WATER BALLADS $1.00 net 
A MAINSAIL HAUL 1.25 net 


New Book by 
Mr. WOODBERRY 


THE FLIGHT AND OTHER POEMS. 
“Of spiritual, significant depth, 
there is no poem, no line in the en- 
tire book that is not bright with the 
penetrating ray of vision 
rich with the glow of passion in 
which Mr. George Edward Wood- 
berry’s ideals and philosophies 
shine upon human experience.’ 
Boston Transcript. $1.25 net 


New Book by 
Mr. PEARSON 


THE SECRET BOOK. A book of 
fascinating word pictures linked 
with cumulative interest around in- 
cidents of library life, dedicated to 
a librarian of national reputation- 
John Cotton Dana, Esq.—and full 
of charm, fluency, ease and ele- 
gance of style. $1.25 net 


Other Works by Edmund Lester 


Pearson 
THE BELIEVING YEARS $1.25 net 


THE VOYAGE OF THE HOPPER 
GRASS. Illustrated. $1.35 net 


New Book by Mr. STEPHENS, Polignac Prizeman, 1913 


“Abounds in clever characteristic phrasing, original 
and bright bits of description and philssophy 
be read hastily, but one to be read leisurely to extract the very best 

just the book to read aloud to friends who will appreciate its 


not a volume to 


$1.25 net 


Other Works by James Stephens 
“Glitters with imagination and whimsical humor.” 


$1.25 net 
$1.25 net 


$0.40 net 








Published a 
64-66 a AVE. 





The Macmillan Company 33,#°%- 
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P ERFECT tone, perfect workman- 

ship, artistic finish—if these are the 
qualities you most desire in a piano, 
your choice will be a 


STEINWAY 


The price does not measure the full value 
of the Steinway Piano. It only represents 
the cost to build and sell this ideal instru- 
ment. For neither more nor less money 


is it possible to surpass or equal the . 


sweetness, purity and strength of the 
Steinway tone. 


This tone won enduring, worldwide fame 
for the Steinway Piano. 


STEINWAY &» SONS 
STEINWAY HALL 


107-109 E. 14th St, New York 
Subway Express Station at the Door 
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H. GODFREY TURNER, Manager Maud Powell 
1400 BROADWAY 


“The artificial music season is about over, but the natural music sea- 
son has begun. I have just heard a red-winged blackbird whistle.” 
Thus wrote Dr. Caryl B. Storrs to me the other day. It reminded 
me that Maud Powell will spend her summer in the White Moun- 
tains. She will give her New York recital on Tuesday evening, Oc- 
tober 27th, in Aeolian Hall, which event will mark the beginning of 

her eleventh consecutive season in this country. This helps to prove 

the truth of what I have always maintained, namely, that the best is 
\ never too good for the American public. 


NEW YORK 











WHAT SHALL I DO WITH MY BOY ? 


Circulation Manager, The Independent, 119 West 40th Street, New York 


If you wish a solution to this problem that will bring grati- 
fication to yourself and usefulness for your boy, write to the 





kept from obtruding upon the read- 
er’s attention, yet they are all there 
for those who want them. Those who 
wish to follow up what is being done 


Mm in the very highest reaches of re- 


search without going into the details 
that the investigator puts into his 
technical publications, will find this 
an excellent summary of some of the 
large problems in the field of bi- 
ology. 

Modern Problems of Biology; Lec- 

tures delivered at the University of 

Jena, December, 1912, by Charles 


Sedgwick Minot. Philadelphia: P. 
Blakiston’s Son & Co. $1.25. 


GOSPEL SOURCES AND 
PROBLEMS 


One of the most difficult and im- 
portant fields of New Testament 
study is that concerned with the lit- 
erary relation and historical inter- 
pretation of the first three Gospels. 
Their evident derivation from earlier 
sources, the similarity and frequent 
identity of language and thought, to- 
gether with some striking and sig- 
nificant divergences, constitute the 
complicated synoptic problem, to the 
solution of which many able scholars 
and critics have given their best ef- 
forts during the last twenty-five 
years. Indeed from the days of Lach- 
mann, who in 1835 laid the founda- 
tion of modern theories, the ques- 
tion of the priority and the relation 
of these Gospels has assumed a grow- 
ing importance, until today it over- 
shadows all others in New Testament 
work. While much has been accom- 
plished toward unraveling the lit- 
erary tangle of these writings, it 
cannot be said that the end is yet in 
sight. There is quite general agree- 
ment that Mark is the earliest of the 
three, and that our canonical book 
or a more primitive form of it was 
used as a documentary source by the 
writers of Matthew and Luke, who 
also made independent use of a col- 
lection of “sayings” (Logia) of Je- 
sus, frequently denominated Q (Ger- 
man Quelle=Source). The relation 
between Mark and Q seems to be 
undetermined, and the other sources 
used by Matthew and Luke are var- 
iously given by different critics. Val- 
id objections have been raised 
against every complete theory of the 
sources and their relations so far 
advanced. The Rev. W. W. Holds- 
worth in his new volume on Gospel 
Origins reviews the situation and 
seeks to overcome the difficulties by 
modifying Prof. Wright’s oral tra- 
dition theory into a documentary hy- 
pothesis, and in accordance therewith 
postulates as synoptic sources three 
recensions of Mark, two similar 
tho varying collections of Logia, 
a document written by Joanna, now 
found in Luke, and a collection of 
Messianic proof-texts. Proto-Mark 
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was written by the evangelist. at 
Cesarea and became the basis of 
Luke’s work; Deutero-Mark was a 
new version prepared by the same 
writer for the use of the Jewish 
Christians in Egypt when he dwelt 
among them, and this was eventually 
turned into the Gospel of Matthew 
by some additions, and the insertion 
of the Matthzan Logia and proof- 
texts; the Trito-Mark was a still 
later version of the Gospel written 
by the evangelist for the Roman 
Christians, and this has survived 
as our canonical book bearing 
the writer’s name. Altho such a 
scheme of sources would obviate 
some difficulties, it would raise oth- 
ers equally grave, and the meager- 
ness of external testimony is a se- 
rious handicap. We cannot believe 
that Mr. Holdsworth has brought for- 
ward enough evidence to give his 
theory more than a reasonable claim 
to attention. His studies are inter- 
esting, but far from conclusive, and 
his suggestions do not indicate a high 
order of critical insight. 

But, as the writer remarks, “the 
study of Gospel origins is not an 
end in itself. It is after all only a 
preliminary study.” Nevertheless it 
is one which is absolutely necessary 
to an understanding of the life and 
teaching of the great central figure 
of Christianity, Jesus of Nazareth, 
as may be seen in another new vol- 
ume in this series (Studies in The- 
ology), which takes up some of the 
significant questions that recent dis- 
cussion has brought to the fore. 
Prof. James Moffat in The Theology 
of the Gospels accepts an early Mark 
and Q as the main synoptic sources, 
and argues that in these lie all the 
germs of the developing and develi- 
oped theology found in the Synoptics 
and John also. The author clears the 
way for a most instructive considera- 
tion of such theological conceptions 
as “The God of Jesus” and “The Per- 
son of Jesus,” by a deeply interest- 
ing chapter on the eschatology of the 
Gospels. He takes a middle stand be- 
tween the position of Schweitzer, 
who adheres to a rigorous eschato- 
logical view of Jesus’ entire teaching, 
and that of Wellhausen, who will at- 
tribute nothing at all of the eschato- 
logical to the Master. Prof. Moffatt 
declares that we cannot eliminate 
from Jesus’ preaching “the element 
of apocalyptic eschatology,” nor can 
we deny that he laid stress “upon the 
kingdom as in a true sense present, 
like a germ, in His personal ministry 
among men.” The fact is that the 
Gospels “reveal the antinomy of the 
present and the future within the 
consciousness of Jesus—an antinomy 
without which the subsequent devel- 
opments of the primitive Christian 
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May Sale 


at 1“ The Linen Store P Reg. Trade Mark 


During the month of May, in accordance with 
our annual custom, we shall offer important 
reductions in price in practically every de- 
partment. 


In some instances the goods consist of special pur- 
chases which we were able to secure at unusually 
advantageous terms, but most of the goods are 
taken from our regular stock and reduced in price. 
We have printed a little booklet describing the 
goods in detail which we shall be glad to send to 
you upon request. 

The collection includes : 


Table Linen —A number of favorite designs have... 
been selected for large reductions in price, while a 
still larger number have been marked down about 
ten per cent. 

Fancy Table Linen—A fine array of embroid- 
ered and lace trimmed goods of the moderate priced 
variety for summer use have been especially reduced. 
Bed Linen and Towels—Special 
many of the most desired goods. 
Ladies’ Neckwear and Hosiery—Special and _re- 
duced prices on a number of important and desir- 
able lines. 

French Lingerie, Silk and Knit Underwear—New 
and lower prices on many of the popular goods. 


Dresses and Waists—A beautiful display of sea- 
sonable goods at very attractive prices. 
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Mail Orders Receive Our Prompt Attention. 
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James McCutcheon & Co. § 
Fifth Avenue, 33d and 34th Streets, N. Y. z 
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SAVE YOUR COPIES 


The Tndependent 


You will profit by having a growing Library of Current 
History for quick reference on subjects you most desire 


to know about. We have prepared a special binder 
for The Independent in its new form. The price is 


75 Cents Postpaid 
The Independent, 119 West 40th Street, New York 
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The BOARD’S LATEST BOOKS 
OF UNUSUAL INTEREST—Just Issued 








A Prayer to Begin the 
Day | 


John T. Stone, D.D. 


Cloth, 25 Cents Net 
Leather, 35 Cents Net 

This book contains 
brief suggestive pray- 
ers for use either at 
the family altar or by 
individuals. For 
every day and special 
occasions. 


The Word of Authority 


By John F. Carson, D.D. 


$1.25 Net 





In a dozen brief 
chapters Dr. Carson 
tells what Jesus says 
on a number of the 
vital matters of every- 
day life. The messages 
are in the author’s 
crisp, attractive style. 
They are simple, ap- 
pealing, satisfying and 
spiritual. 


Glory of the Pines 


By William Chalmers Covert 
$1.25 Net Le > 


Here is a tale of an 
obscure parish among 
the lumber jacks on 
the south shore of | 
Lake Superior. 

A story of real 
among the dangers and \ 
wonderful beauty of the ‘ 
forests of the North, and 
in the liberty and loneli- 
ness of wilderness toil 
where monotony and sol- 
itude tame strong men. 


Which Way? 


A thinking boy should have no difficulty 
in deciding “which way,” after reading 
Rev. Frank H. Stevenson’s new pamphlet 
entitled. 


Which Way? 


It is a compelling talk to boys who are 
face to face with the choice of good or 
evil. Written for boys, in boy language, 
by a lover of boys. 








life 


10 cents each net, $1.00 a dozen net 


The 


Invitation Committee 


By John T. Stone, D.D. 
Leatherette, 25 Cents Net 
“How shall we invite men to Christ?” 
Thousands who are asking this question 
will shout, “Eureka!” when they see this 
manual whose author is the pastor of a 
soul winning church. The hints and the 
grouping of Scripture selections have 
grown out of the famous work for men, 
by men, in Dr. Stone’s church. 


Studies of Missionary 
Leadership 
Rv Robert E. Speer, D.D. 
$1.50 Net 


Six men of faith 
and courage whom 
missionary statesman- 
ship made forever not- 
able: Walter Lowrie, 
Jeremiah Evarts, Paul 
Sawayama, Nehemiah 
Goreh, David Trum- 
bull and Rufus An- 
derson. 





Distinctive Ideas of 


Jesus 


By Charles C. Albertson, D.D. 
75 Cents Net 


Clearly and simply 
Dr. Albertson shows 
that Christianity 
makes plain what 
other religions make 
vague, makes sure 
what they leave in 
doubt, renders vital 
what they impose as 
merely mechanical or 
what they leave pow- 
erless and dead. 





Silver Chimes in Syria 


By 
William S. Nelson, 
D.D. 


75 Cents Net 


An absorbing record 
| of twenty-five years 
in the missionary field 
that kindles zeal and 
quickens faith. By 
the author of “Habeeb 
the Beloved.” 











THE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION 


Headquarters: 
New York 
Sr. Louis 


CHIcaco 
San Francisco 


PHILADELPHIA, Witherspoon Building. 


NASHVILLE 
PItTTsBURGH 


CINCINNATI 
PortLanp, ORE. 





theology are inexplicable.” The whole 
book is marked by that carefulness 
of statement, wide range of scholar- 
ship, and reverence for truth which 
we have learned to expect from the 
author of the greatest Introduction 
to the Literature of the New Testa- 
ment which modern research has pro- 
duced. 

Gospel Origins, by W. 

worth. New York: 

cents. 

The Theology of the Gospels, by 

James Moffat. New York: Scribner's 

75 cents. 
THE MASTERS OF RELIGION 

Mr. H. Wheeler Robinson, M.A., tutor 

in Rawdon College, has written a brief, 
clear and scholarly manual*on The Re- 
ligious Ideas of the Old Testament. It 
is based on the constructive critical 
view of the Bible documents and shows 
on every page the insight of the writer 
into the historic development of the re- 
ligion and life of the Hebrew people. 


Scribner's. 75 cents. 


W. Holds- 
Scribner’s. 75 


ANIMAL SCULPTURE 
A thoroly sane, sensible and very 
helpful little book on Animal Sculpture 
has been written by Walter Winans, a 
distinguished American sculptor living 
abroad, who pleads for the creation of 
sculpture that shall represent nature in- 
stead of outraging it, as do most of the 
famous equestrian statues of the world 
and most of the “classic” representa- 
tions of beasts in stone or bronze. Any 
sculptor or student attempting animal 
subjects should profit from his sugges- 
tions for greater realism in modeling. « 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75. 
WAGNER’S LIFE IN OUTLINE 
Richard Wagner: The Man and His 
Work, by Oliver Huckel, is a concise 
epitome of the main facts of the great 
composer’s life, together with a sum- 
mary of his art-ideas, opinions and phil- 
osophy and brief outlines of his music- 
dramas, put up in uniform style with 
Dr. Huckel’s popular little books on the 
Wagner operas. The work is character- 
ized by simplicity of treatment and ac- 
curacy of statement, and is well written 
and beautifully printed. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 75 cents. 
HAPPY HOBBY RIDING 
The late Adrian H. Joline, learned 
and successful in the law, won eminence 
also in his avocation of autograph col- 
lecting and on this hobby he wrote with 
both learning and humor, publishing 
two or three volumes in his lifetime to 
which is now added a posthumous sheaf 
of chatty and anecdotal papers happily 
entitled Rambles in Autograph Land. 
He did not concern himself with an ac- 
count of the futile hoarding of miscel- 
laneous signatures, but with the stimu- 
lating intellectual recreation of gather- 
ing and studying the letters, manu- 
scripts and other documents of famous 
men. A letter, a manuscript, a book, 
meant to him personality, and his sym- 
pathetic obiter dicta on these souvenirs 
of certain people of importance in their 
day makes pleasant reading. The book is 
illustrated with many portraits and 
facsimiles. 


G. P. Putnam's Sons. $2.50. 
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MEN AND BOOKS 
It is of men quite as much as of books 
that Sir William Robertson Nicoll dis- 
courses in A Bookman’s Letters, of aw 
thors and bookmen usually, and bookish 
people everywhere will find very real 
charm in these chatty papers by the 
foremost bookman in England today— 
a selection from the gatherings of a 
lifetime spent among dreamers and 
idealists whose task was to set down 
their thoughts for posterity. Each of 
the forty-eight essays making up the 
volume is not only pleasant and inform- 
ing but full of the culture of sympathy. 
George H. Doran Co. $1.75. 
DIAGNOSING MEXICO 
Of the new books purporting to por- 
tray Mexican conditions at the present 
day the most interesting we have seen 
yet is The Real Mexico by H. Hamilton 
Fyfe, special correspondent of the Lon- 
don Times. It is journalism, of course, 
but journalism at its best. The point of 
view is British, but the author is fair- 
minded. He sees a great deal and hears 
much more and puts down both ob- 
servations and gossip in a graphic style. 
Doubtless much of what he says about 
Mexican characteristics and customs 
would be contradicted by an old resi- 
dent, but then what the latter said 
would likewise be contradicted by any 
other old resident. He analyzes the per- 
sonality of Carranza and Huerta very 
cleverly and some of his predictions 
have already been verified by events; 
for instance the following: “Mr. Wil- 
son’s diplomacy has brought the danger 
of war very near. An incident like the 
incident of the ‘Maine’ would almost 
certainly provoke it. A too peremptory 
phrase might goad General Huerta into 
staking his country’s future upon one 
last desperate throw.” 
McBride, Nast & Co. $1.25. 
ANCIENT DOCUMENTS 
The enthusiasm of Prof. Albert T. 
Clay, of Yale University, in the publi- 
cation of Babylonian texts is worthy 
of all praise. Scarcely have we noticed 
the issue of a volume of a Yale series 
when we see another volume of the 
“Babylonian Records” of the J. Pier- 
pont Morgan Library, being Part II 
of Legal Documents from Erech. Here 
are fifty autographed plates of cunei- 
form writing, followed by photographic 
plates of tablets and 228 seals on them. 
These documents are of the Selencid 
period, following the conquest by Alex- 
ander, and mostly antedating the Par- 
thian conquest, and are thus very late. 
They prove that the Babylonian religion 
and culture survived under the Greek 
rule, while Greek names often appear 
under a Babylonian form. The material 
adds considerably to our knowledge of 
the chronology of the period, and is of 
much value in elucidating the legal pro- 
cedure. We learn how the income of 
temples was in the hands of holding 
companies, and how individuals sold 
and divided their rights for receipts for 
days or even parts of days. A number 
of the tablets are given in translation. 
We are glad to see that our country has 
begun to take its full share in such 
publications. 
University of Pennsylvania Museum. 











LOVERS 
of Beautiful Gardens will prize 


THE PRACTICAL BOOK OF 
GARDEN ARCHITECTURE 


FOUNTAINS, GATEWAYS, PERGOLAS, TENNIS CouRTS, LAKES AND BATHS, 
ARCHES, CASCADES, WIND-MILLS, TEMPLES, SpRING-HOUSEs, 
BRIDGES, TERRACES, WATER-TOWERS, ETC. 


By PHEBE WESTCOTT HUMPHREYS 


Frontispiece in color. 120 illustrations. Square octavo. Ornamental cloth, in a box. 
$5.00 net. Carriage extra. 


Containing 


ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY ILLUSTRATIONS OF GREAT 
BEAUTY 


from actual examples of Garden Architecture and House Surroundings. 
It has been prepared 

For the owner developing his own property—large or small 

For the owner employing a professional garden architect 

For the artist, amateur, student, and garden-lover 

and is 

The handsomest and most complete work of the kind ever published. It is written from 
the standpoints of Eminent Practicality, the Best Taste, and General Usefulness, being 
equally suited as a guide for either modest or extensive expenditure in city or in country. 


FREE ON REQUEST—An Eight-Page Circular describing in detail 
this Exceptional Work 


A COMPANION 
that will prove a Trusty Friend for Nature Students 


THE FLOWER-FINDER 


By GEORGE LINCOLN WALTON, M.D. Member of the New England Botanical 
Club. Author of “Practical Guide to the Wild Flowers and Fruits,”” “Why Worry,” 
“Those Nerves,” etc. Frontispiece in color. With 573 line drawings in the text. 
16 full page illustrations. Decorative lining papers. 12mo. Limp leather, in a case. 
$2.00 net. Postage Extra. 
No handsomer or more complete and authoritative work has been published on nature 
study than this. Bound in limp leather, printed on thin paper, it has been possible to 
make a complete field compendium small enough to fit the pocket. This handbook has 
been prepared to meet the needs of the novice, who must learn to recognize the speci- 
mens he would study. The flowers are arranged according to color, which method as 
used in Dr. Walton’s previous volume proved of such great assistance to the non-botanist. 
In this way anyone can quickly and readily identify practically every flower by means of 
the color ,charts—classified in groups. With its 590 illustrations, from drawings and 
photographs, conveniently arranged and indexed, there is no other volume as complete 
and practical for the amateur as this. 


GIFFORD PINCHOT 
has written an inspiring volume for Young Foresters 


THE TRAINING OF A FORESTER 


By GIFFORD PINCHOT. 8 illustrations. 12mo. Cloth. $1.00 net Postage Extra. 
This compact little book is designed especially to give correct inside information to all 
those who, whether for themselves or for others, are considering forestry as a career. It 
contains in brief compass the most valuable and interesting facts touching this most 
important work and shows the relation of forestry to other important activities in our 
modern life. The following table of contents gives an idea of its scope:— 

WHAT Is A Forest?—THE FORESTER’S KNOWLEDGE.—THE FOREST AND THE NATION.— 
THE ForesTerR’s PoINT OF VIEW.—THE ESTABLISHMENT OF FORESTRY.—THE WORK OF A 
FORESTER.—THE ForEST SERVICE.—THE ForeEsST SUPERVISOR.—THE TRAINED FoORESTER.— 
PERSONAL EQUIPMENT.—STATE ForEST WorK.—THE ForREST SERVICE IN WASHINGTON. 
—PRIVATE ForEsSTRY.—ForestT SCHOOLS.—THE OpPpoRTUNITY.—TRAINING. 


RECENT “BETTER SORT” FICTION 
THE FULL OF THE MOON | THE BEST MAN 


By — ea. .. Illus- By GRACE LIVINGSTON HILL 
a on LUTZ. Iillustrated in color. $1.25 
——— L. GiLpeR in the Chicago Trib- net. Postage extra. 


e: “It would not surprise me if “The ‘ ; . 
Full of the Moon’ proved to be the most Now York Times: 
popular of Miss Lockhart’s novels, and if 
it does not ultimately find its way to the 
stage I will be very much surprised, for it 


h li the elements of popul. d a 
has. all "the opular ‘drama | ANYBODY BUT ANNE 

By CAROLYN WELLS. Illustrated. 
THE RED EMERALD 


$1.25 net. Postage extra. 
By JOHN REED SCOTT. Illustrated New York Times: ‘Miss Wells develops 
in color. $1.25 net. Postage extra. 


h \ ‘ : 
Philadelphia Record: “As always, Mr. Scott | Det Plot with a good deal of skill. The 
exudes modernity, his dialogue scintillates. staging is highly attractive—a beautiful 

. His viewpoint is that of a man of country place in the Berkshires where a 


the world. ... His courage falters not week-end party is being entertained. Flem- 
even before Grundy, hence his vogue among “ 
ing Stone is of course the person who solves 


the pleasure a, That this is his best 
the impenetrable mystery of the tale.” 


“A romance of start- 
ling adventure. The action is rapid, every- 
thing moves in a breathless whirl.” 














pusuisHers J, B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
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New Books Worth Knowing 


Harding’s New Medieval and Modern History $1.50 


By Samuel Bannister Harding, Professor of European History, Indiana 
University. 


Though based on the author’s previous book, the plan has been reorganized, 
the scope extended, and the matter largely rewritten. The emphasis on social, 
industrial, and cultural topics has been increased. 


Halleck’s New English Literature $1.30 
By Reuben Post Halleck, A.M., LL.D. 


A new and enlarged book, which is both scholarly and teachable, and pre- 
serves the qualities of suggestiveness, clearness, organic unity, interest, and power 
to awaken thought which distinguished the previous volume. 


Coulter’s Plant Life and Plant Uses $1.20 
By J. G. Coulter, Ph.D. 


A simple, practical, and interesting book on the fundamentals of plant life 
and the relations between plants and man. It prepares for the further study of 
botany, of agriculture, or of domestic science. 


Hoadley’s Essentials of Physics $1.25 


By George A. Hoadley, Professor of Physics, Swarthmore College. 


The popular Elements of Physics enriched and brought up to date, embody- 
ing the latest discoveries and the newest applications of scientific principles. 


Riess & Janes’s Caesar’s Gallic War—Books I and II $0.85 
With Janes’s Second Year Latin Sight Reading $1.20 


Edited by Ernst Riess and Arthur L. Janes, Department of Classics, Boys’ 
High School, Brooklyn. 





Contains over 50 pages of grammatical summary, and over 30 pages of prose 
composition exercises. The notes are full and the two vocabularies—Latin- 
English and English-Latin—are complete. 


Smiley & Storke’s Beginner’s Latin Book—Revised 
Edition (Nearly ready) 


By James B. Smiley, Principal, and Helen L. Storke, Instructor in Latin, 
Lincoln High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 


A complete and thorough revision of this successful book, which takes into 
account modern tendencies in teaching Latin, and adopts many improvements 
resulting from classroom experience. 








| Send for new 1914 High School and College Textbook Catalogue 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 














The “SANITARY” ERASER ) 


Handy—Practical—Economical—Always Covered 








A Remarkable T; ter, a eed in Grip es orin 
Overcoat Pocket. tandard Key fork 
cs Machine. 38000 tm in Peres Use. 

; Bennett Portable a has less than 250 parts, 

HE SANITARY ERASER receives at its open end a CAs r 
strip of rubber Ye inch thick, of a width and length that 18° Bennett the secret of 8 pets, 
of the holder. By slight pressure of the loop end, clean It's built in “the famou ne 
. - 7 - ~—s Fisher Bi.- 
rubber is fed down until used; its narrow edge allows a Machi 2 
letter or line to be erased without injuring another. 80! idon 

Two rubbers of best quality are made : one for typewriter 


and ink, one for pencil. Hanc ts yome | ly Finished; Easy to 
Operate and “ They Always Work.”” EVERY BODY should 
have this NEW ERASER, Price 10c. Refills, Typewriter 
and ink, or Pencil, Sceach. Your Staticner. 

When ordering by mail, state whether Typewriter and ink, 


or Pencil; enclose 2c extra for postage. = Sih 7 I cataiogand 
Booklet « v our 3O. K.” Office Preetn 
Necessities Free. HAS. Y. BENNETT CO., 2505Cedar St., Harrisburg, P: 
Ls The 0. K. Mig. Co., Syracese, N.Y.,US.A. ) : ant 


Magnificent Steel Launch “96 


Complete Engine, Ready to Run 

















18-20-28 and 27-ft. boats at proportionate prices. Al) launches tested 
and fitted with Detroit two-cycle reversible engines with speed controlling lever 
—simplest engine made— starts without cranking—has only 3 moving parts— 
anyone can run it. The Safe Launch—absolutely non-sinkable—needs no 
boathouse, All boats fitted with air-tight compartments—cannot sink, leak or 
rust. We are sole owners of the patents for the manufacture of rvlled-stcel, 

lock-seamed steel boats, Orders filled 4 NS aay ther are received. Boats ship, "$9. to every part of the world (oll 
Free Cutalog. Sicel Row boats, # ICHIGAN STEEL BOA > 1277 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich,, U.S.A, 
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PEOPLE WHO WRITE 


It is encouraging to learn that Ana- 
ole France began his career reviewing 
oks. 


Richard Harding Davis, we find, likes 
war better than moving pictures. We 
do not like war, but if it must be, by all 
means let Mr. Davis do the telling. 


New York having been generally de- 
odorized by the new administration, 
Mr. Reginald W. Kaufman, so say the 
Moffat Yards, feels that he can take a 
vacation in India—notably the beauti- 
ful vale of Kashmir, which, we sup- 
pose, is almost as innocent as Mrs. Har- 
ris’ valley. 


Anne Warwick has stirred up excite- 
ment in theatrical circles by pretending 
that Victory Law, her latest heroine, 
has an actress original. There is fever- 
ish guessing, accurate reports of which 
are printed by the John Lanes. We offi- 
cially guess that it is not Marie Doro, 
Julia Marlowe or Laurette Taylor. 


When Jeffery Farnol, assisted by the 
Little Browns, brought out The Broad 
Highway, the London Times remarked 


‘that he had failed because he had at- 


tempted to revive a dead convention. 
Several publishers, we believe, also re- 
marked as much to Mr. Farnol, in pri- 
vate. 


Which reminds us of Henry Sydnor 
Harrison’s remarks in the Atlantic 
apropos of editors who reconsidered 
rejected manuscripts after the author 
had grown famous. But after all, does 
not the public like to hear what a fa- 
mous man has to say, and is not the 
editor the public’s servant? 


Mr. Holt of the Unpopular Review 
is to be sincerely complimented on his 
selection of authors for his January- 
March issue. In the current issue— 
April-June—he publishes a number of 
their names. Notable among them are 
Paul Elmer More, E. S. Martin, Clayton 
Hamilton, and many professors. 


Plenty of occupations has Louis Un- 
termeyer. Manufacturing jewelry, Cen- 
tury tells us, is his business, tennis and 
piano his recreations, and writing poe- 
try “the serious business of his life.” 
Incidentally he is an editor of The 
Masses. Remarkable combination and 
striking gradation of “seriousness.” 


Prest by his publishers, the Messrs. 
Mills and Boon, Mr. W. B. Trites rather 
vividly sketches his methods. “I write,” 
he says, “as Euripides wrote, as Bion 
wrote, as Tolstoi wrote, as Defoe wrote 
—with perfect freedom.” Messrs. Ho- 
mer, Shakespeare, and Bocaccio were 
other notable examples he omitted to 
mention. Also Messrs. Chambers, Mor- 
ris and Oppenheim. 

Mr. Hanshew, who has insisted on 
adding to the present superabundance 
of immaculate and infallible sleuths 
with Cleck of Scotland Yard, began his 
life at sixteen by acting with Ellen 
Terry. His publishers (a Garden City 
firm) go on to say that “twenty-five 
years ago he went to London to join 
the publishing house of Ward, Lock & 
Co. For them he wrote . . . moving pic- 
ture scenarios!” 
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Mantels, Andirons, 
Firesets, Grates, Tiles 





WM. H. JACKSON CO. 
2 West 47th Street, New York 























Original and unequalled. 
Wood or tin rollers, Improved" } 
tequires no tacks, Inventor's 
Leah oa 7 





AUTHORS’ AND PUBLISHERS 
F. M. HOLLY REPRESENTATIVE. 
Established 1905 
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q TO ALL who tire of the vulgar- 
ity and stupidity which characterize 
the average American Humorous 
Publication our advice is—do not be- 
moan the decease of American Wit— 
turn rather to the pages of the Har- 
vard Lampoon. There you will find 
the naive point of view and youthful 
spontaneity which are essential to 
True Humor. 


In last week’s INDEPENDENT 
we gave a page to remind you that 
you still possess a Sense of Humor. To 
keep this flourishing, and as a special 
offer to Independent READERS, 
we will send you. the Harvard Lam- 
poon for five months (10 issues) upon 
receipt of one dollar. Your Sense of 
Humor demands that you accept our 
offer. Fill out the attached blank and 
send it to us today. 


Date 

The Harvard Lampoon, 
Cambridge, Mass.: 
GENTLEMEN—I enclose one dollar ($1) 
for which I am to receive the Harvard 


mpoon at the address below for five 
months from date. 























PEBBLES 


Lots of men know a good thing the 
minute the other fellow sees it first.— 
Puck. 


And one more new step is the Tug- 
boat Trot, which is danced only with 
the tows.—Princeton Tiger. 


“Let me introduce you to the most 
honest young man I have ever known.” 
“But mamma doesn’t want me to meet 
any poor young men.”—Houston Post. 


The boy stood on the burning deck; 
Relief ships blew their horns; 
Alas, he could not move, because 
The heat had popped his corns. 
—Pelican. 


Lives of great men should remind us 
Of this fact to make a note: 
All one needs to be a statesman 
Is a long Prince Albert coat. 
—Puck. 


First Suburban—How do you get so 
many eggs? 

Second Suburban—I treated my hens 
so unscientifically they’re all laying for 
m2.—Harvard Lampoon. 


Grogan (the grouch)—I don’t like to 
mintion it, Mrs. Conley, but your hus- 
bind owed me tin dollars whin he died. 

The Widow—Shure, it’s nice to have 
something to raymimber him by!— 
Puck. 


That delectable food at the Commons, 
A Sophomore went in there one day, 
He ordered poached eggs, 
They had wishbones and legs, 
And the cute little things ran away. 
—Princeton Tiger. 


“What I want to see,” said the re- 
former, “is a city that knows absolute- 
ly nothing of graft.” 

“That’s what I’d like to see,” replied 
the ward politician. “Wouldn’t that be 
a gold mine for the right parties!”— 
Washington Star. 


1915—How did you get thru the 
the logic? 

1916—All -right; 
rats. 

1915—The reason? 

i916—So I wouldn’t die on the 
premises.—Princeton Tiger. 


I took rough-on- 


ECSTASY WRITTEN IN A CITY RESTAURANT 
The fiddlers homeward plod their weary 


way, 
The taxis take the tangoists from 
their tea, 
The waiters with their tips are blithe 
and gay, 


The place is left to silence and to me. 


I'll have a steak without a turkey trot, 
Hashed brown potatoes with no griz- 
zly bear, 
Some waltzless coffee in a silver pot, 
A tuneless smoke to drive away my 
care. 


Full many a man is born to sit unfed, 

While restaurants make room for 
shuffling feet— 

Praise heaven for the grace that kindly 


led 
My footsteps where I’d sit in peace 
and eat! —Judge. 














NELSON’S 


PERPETUAL LOOSE-LEAF 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Never Grows Old 
Because—By means of the Loose- 
Leaf binding device, it is always 
kept new and up-to-date. 





“That Little Bar and Nut Solves the Problem” 
12 Handsome Volumes 


Our Research Bureau for Special Infor- 
mation furnishes latest informution on any 
subject to subscribers free of cost. 

Exchange—Write us for terms on which 
we exchange other encyclopedias. 

Send for Free Book — Let us send you, 
without cost or obligation, beautiful speci- 
men pages, introductory prices and our 
easy monthly payment plans. 

THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
Publishers since 1798 
Dept. 49-E 








381-385 Fourth Ave., New York City 

















Unpopular Government 
In the United States 
By Albert M. Kales 


Professor of Law in Northwestern University 


This volume by a prominent member of the Chicago 
bar 1s an cxpechiiy timely book, epee with great 
clearness and cogency some of the political needs of 
the country, particularly the necessity of the short 
ballot. The author points out that the establishment 
in the United States of state and municipal govern- 
ments, according to the plan of splitting up the 
power of government among many separate offices 
and requiring the widest and most frequent use of 
the elective principle, has cast so great a burden upon 
the electorate that an intelligent citizen is reduced 
to a state of political ignorance inconsistent with self- 
government. This situation has made it possible for 
a well-organized hierarchy to acquire the real power 
of government and to retain it, in the face of popular 
pam: ee for selfish ends He discusses various 
expedients for restoring the American ideal af de- 
mucracy and considers constructive proposals like the 
, commission form of government for smaller cities, and 
‘the application of the principles underlying this form 
to domi, cities and the state, and to the sélection of 
judges. 


272 pdyes, 12mo, cloth. Price $1.50, postage eatra 
(weight 24 oz.) 


The University of Cileage Press 
Chicago - - Illinois 
AGENTS 


The Baker & Taylor Company 
The Cambridge University Press 
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New Haven, Conn. 
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CONNECTICUT 








Theological Seminary 


Dean, M. W. JACOBUS 


School of Religious Pedagogy 


Dean, E. H. Knight 


Kennedy School of Missions 


Secretary E. W. CAPEN 


trained 





HARTFORD “= 


Through these Associated Schools Hartford offers 
ample training, both scholarly and practical, for the 
Christian ministry; meets the present demand for 


social service; and gives special missionary prepara- 
tion for the foreign field. Each of these schools has 
its independent faculty and its own institutional life, 
but together they form one 
institution with the unity of a common aim and spirit. 


lay workers in church, Sunday-school and 


interdenominational 











MASSACHUSETTS 














FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


One hundred and ninth year 


ley. Extensive grounds and modern equipment. Cer- +* 
tificate admits to leading colleges. General course of a3 
five years and two years’ course for High School 
-vaduates. Address 


, Miss LAURA A. KNOTT, A.M., Principal —————— 





BRADFORD ACADEMY 


Main St., Bradford, Mass. 


— 









Thirty miles from Boston, in beautiful Merrimac Val- “ff: 














of stud 
Miss 


under 
aith 


HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Distinctively Devoted to Developing Personalities 


Genuine happy home life; personal attention and care. Growing girls inspired by whole- 
some and beautiful ideals of useful womanhood. 
favorable for an outdoor life, which we make attractive and refining. One 
hundred acres; pine groves, 1000 feet of seashore, ponies. 
observed especially for results in health, character and education. 
Handiwork, Domestic Arts. 
tient and enthusiastic instructors. Address 
ickford, Principals, P.O. Box P, Droweter .Cape Cod, 


The Cape climate is exceptionally 


Hygiene and morals are 
Gyn.nastics, Music, 
French, German, ye meh ee teachers. All branches 
omas B.ck ford, 

Mass. 














WORCESTER ACADEMY 














Campus, Buildings, Oval, 1-5 Mile Track. 











Catalogue. 


Cosmopolitanism: Boys enrolled in 1913 from 25 states and 10 countries. 
A Strong Achievements: 160 boys prepared for 31 college. in the last four years. 
Efficiency: Faculty of 20 experienced men, including Prussian Exchange Teacher. 
School D acy: Atmosphere and spirit pure. broad and generally democratic. 
Supervised Athletics: Organized and required play for every boy. School team in all sports. 
Because of Beneficence: Moderate rates and scholarship aid for worthy and able boys. 


D. W. ABERCROMBIE, LL.D., 





Gaskill Field, 1-4 Mile Track, Tennis, Football, Baseball, 
EQUIPMENT: Kingsley Laboratories, Dining Hall, Megaron, Swtmming Pool, Isolated Infirmary, Playing Fields, Modern Dormitories. 
8ist year begins September 10th, 1914 





Providence St., Worcester, Mass 








Massachusetts 


EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
For catalogue address DEAN HODGES 


New-Church Theological School | 


48 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Established 1866. Three yearscourse. College preparation 





desired. The curricu um includes system :tic study of the th olog- 
ical writings of Emanuel Swede ibory and spiriiual interpretation of 
the Scriptures. Courses by co:respondence when desired. For 


catalogue and intormation, address 


William L. Worcester, President 


AUTOGRAPHS ¢'sow 


& SOLD 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Goodspeed’s Book Shop, Beston, Mass. 











WALNUT HILL SCHOOL. 

A College Preparatory School for Girls. 
teen miles from Boston. Forty acres. 
Fields. Four Buildings. Gymnasium. 


MISS CONANT, / 
‘MISS BIGELOW, 5 PTincipals. RAGSER, W058. 


Seven- 
Athletic 





iG THE PHOTOPLAY 

A practical course of twenty lessons in the 

technique of tie —. nts by Arthur Leeds, Editor, 
Tus Puorortar Avrnor. 25)-page catalogue free. 





Private Water Supply Plants 
Sewage Disposal Plants 
Home Power Plants 


Bulletin o- 


Private Electric Light Plants 


Gasoline Storage Tanks and Pumps 
Gasoline Engines —Pumping Machinery 
1 Any Outfit Sent on Request 


KEWANEE WATER SUPPLY CO. 


New York City Kewanee, Ils Chicage 















FISH AND FISHING 


The ‘State Conservation Department 
of New York distributed to the streams 
of the state during the past year more 
than twelve hundred millions of fish fry, 
about seven million of which were trout 
of four varieties. 


The Game and Fish Commission of 
California will begin planting in June 
no less than eighteen millions of trout- 
fry, mostly in the depleted coastal 


| streams. A new state hatchery is to be 


established in the southern part of the 
state. 


Among the curiosities of fishing in 
British Guiana is the use of seeds as 


| bait. The Indians know that when the 
| fruits of certain trees are ripe, espe- 
| cially of one of the rubber trees, fish 


gather beneath the branches, wherever 
they overhang the water, for the sake 
of the seeds in the dropping fruit. They 
therefore use such seeds for bait. 

Alaska is a paradise for fly-fishing. 
Five kinds of trout occur there—the 
rainbow, Dolly Varden, lake, cutthroat, 
and steel-head, the last named the most 
numerously. Then there are plenty of 
grayling, etc. In southeastern Alaska 
rare sport is to be had in trolling for 
king salmon, which are of huge size and 
vigorous fighters. Several sea-fish will 
take the hook in those waters. 

One of the most famous anglers, and 
an authority on all that pertained to 
rod-fishing and to fish-culture, has past 
away with the recent death of Frederic 
M. Halford, known to readers all over 
the world as “Detached Badger.” He 
was the inventor and exponent of that 
style of angling called dry-fly fishing, 
and two years ago wrote a large book 
on the subject. 


The salmon fishing in Newfoundland 
this summer promises to be excellent, 
owing to the vigorous enforcement of 
the laws, and to the careful patrol of 
the rivers which has been maintained 
by the authorities. The best months cf 
the year are July and August. Every 
non-resident angler must pay a rod-tax 
of $10. There is also good trout fishing 
there, much pains having been taken of 
late in restocking rivers. 

Sea-fishing is beginning to be an im- 
portant industry itf South Africa, where 
the fish are much like those of the Gulf 
of Mexico, except that the principal one 
is a relative of the cod, and equally 
good for curing. This industry is almost 
wholly in the hands of Malays, and 
steam trawlers are beginning to come 
into use; also refrigerator cars for 
transporting the fish to Johannesburg 
and other interior cities. 


Tasmania now offers quite as good 
trout fishing as New Zealand, which is 
saying much. European brown trout 
and Rocky Mountain rainbow trout, 
both introduced, have reached great 
numbers and size in several rivers and 
lakes there. The land-locked, or Tobago, 
salmon, familiar in the lakes of Maine, 
was transplanted into certain Tas- 
manian lakes in 1911. It has thriven 
well, is multiplying, and several have 
been taken of three or four pounds’ 
weight; but two years more “law” will 


be allowed it. 
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MUSICAL DOINGS 


“Mona Lisa” is the title of a new 
opera by Max Schillings, which is to be 
produced at the Imperial Opera in Vi- 
enna next season. 

Mr. John C. Freund, editor of Musical 
America, is authority for the state- 
ment, based on most careful and elabo- 
rate estimates, that the people of the 
United States now spend yearly for 
music the enormous sum of $600,000,- 
000—more than $6 a piece for every 
man, woman and child in the land, and 
a great deal more than is similarly 
spent by any other nation on the globe. 

Among the larger works to be per- 
formed at the twenty-first May Festi- 
val in Cincinnati, which begins on May 
5th, are Bach’s Mass in B minor, 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, Verdi’s 
“Manzoni Requiem,” and_ Berlioz’s 
“Damnation of Faust.” The soloists who 
will take part are Alma Gluck, Flor- 
ence Hinkle, Schumann-Heink, Mar- 
garet Keyes, Evan Williams, Daniel 
Beddoe, Pasquale Amato, Douglas Pow- 
ell, Henri Scott and A. H. Stadermann. 

Richard Strauss’s newest composi- 
tion, a ballet (his first) specially writ- 
ten for the Imperial Russian Ballet, is 
now in rehearsal by the Russian dancers 
for performance in Paris some time in 
May. It is entitled “The Legend of 
Joseph,” and its story is that of the 
triumph of the ascetic youth over sen- 
sual temptations. The work is declared 
to be a marvelous study in contrast be- 
tween the vivid coloring representing 
the orgies of Potiphar’s court and the 
sublimely religious and beautiful music 
typifying the purity of Joseph. 

Because the expenses of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra have greatly in- 
creased (the salary list is now $24,000 
a season larger than it was nine years 
ago) the trustees have suggested to sub- 
scribers that on occasions when they 
are unable to use their tickets these be 
sent to the manager’s office to be sold 
for the benefit of the association. Many 
season ticket holders are already fol- 
lowing this plan. With the exception of 
the twenty-five cent seats in the gal- 
lery, the tickets for the Friday after- 
noon concerts are all sold for the sea- 
son and the demand for single admis- 
sions is always greater than can be 
supplied. 

Several successful concerts in the 
course of the season just ended in New 
York have given a new impetus to the 
development of negro music, and the 
facts that this people can now show 
a negro orchestra of high grade, a well- 
trained chorus, soloists who have made 
a study of the harmonization of negro 
pieces, and above all several composers 
of talent ripened by thoro education, 
show no little progress. Harry T. Bur- 
leigh and Will Marion Cook are among 
the native composers who are doing ex- 
cellent work in the direction of build- 
ing upon the folk-music of the South, 
and by the development of negro “spir- 
ituals,” plantation songs, and the dis- 
tinctive rhythm of negro music, rescu- 
ing the music of their people from the 
debasement of the prevalent vaudeville 
and rag-time trash. 








SKIDMORE SCHOOL OF ARTS. 
A College for the Vocational and Professional 
For GIRLS Training of young women, located in America’s 
leading health resort. Six Departments: Domes- 
6 wnjee Hom tic Science and Art, Music, Art, Physical Cul- 
oston ture, Commerce and Trades. Trains Organists, 
—— Pianists, Violinists, Vocalists in its Conservatory. 

Ol. 

Ps 10 Prepares Illustrators, Designers, Dietitians, Ac- 


: countants, Secretaries and Costumers. Full courses 
la | a> for teachers of music, art, gymnastics, cooking, 





Certificate Privilege. sewing, millinery, dressmaking. For information 
Pupils may enter direct- and catalog address. 


ly from grammar 


Hany CHARLES HENRY KEYES, Ph.D., President, 
Piano, Voice, Violin, Saratoga Springs, New York. 


Pipe Organ, with Noted 


choo! Domestic Science, Gym- Have You Chosen a Profession? 





oro agg satin There are Opportunities in Medicine, especially Semenegetite 
pone " Medicine. Send for catalogue W. NEW YORK HOMO 
ae a Doighal PATHIC MEDICAL COLLEGE AND FLOWER Hoserr AL. 
Trite fi home lite ROYAL S. COPELAND, A.M., M.D., Dean. 
Write for | 2 NEW YORK, New York City, Avenue A, 63d and 64th Sts. 
New Year Book 72 Summit St 


NEWTON, MASS. NEW JERSEY 


MORRISTOWN | SCHOOL So's: cree io Sa 








Supervised sports ; self-government. Lower School for 

g = 10 to 14. ggg oe Board—President Hibben, Princeton; 

Massachusetts, Wellesley. Dean Hurlbut, Harvard; Rev. Anson Phelps Stokes, Jr., Secretary 

I ENACRE of Yale; Dean Keppel, Columbia; President Pritchett, Carnegie 
Foundation. 


Morristown, New Jersey 


THE PENNINGTON SCHOOL. 
(90 mins. from New York, 50 mins. from Phila- 


A school for twenty-five young girls. Preparatory 
to Dana Hall. Terms, $850. 


MISS HELEN TEMPLE COOKE, Dana Hall. 








— mt. former students are invited to at- 
tend the Diamond Jubilee, June 7-9. Distinguish- 
SHORT - STORY WRITING ed speakers. A moderate priced school with high- 


A course of forty lessons in the history, form struce | est standards. 
ture, and writing of the Shert-Story taught by Dr. J. 
Berg Esenwein, Editor Lippincott’s eentian, 


Prepares for all colleges and tech. 
nical schools. Excellent business course. Modern 


moan gymnasium, - swimming pool. Literary, ath- 
wee letic, musical organizations. 77th year opens Sep- 
Pa THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL tember 23. Yearly rate. $400 to $600. Write 





FRANK MACDANIEL, D.D., Headmaster, Pen- 
nington, N. J., Box 10. 
NEW YORK 


MACKENZIE SCHOOL 

(Formerly at Dobbs Ferry.) 

On Lake Walton, 50 miles from New York, 
1000 feet elevation In upper Ramapo region in 
famous Orange County; 9 new buildings. Exten- 
sive property for all land and water sports. Un- 
usual record in recent preparation of 200 gradu- 
ates for highest Engineering and Academic institu- 
tions. Certificate admits to Colleges, East and 
West, and (beginning 1914) to United States Mili- 
tary Academy, West Point. 

Summer Quarter, July 8th. Regular Classes or 
necessary Coaching, with recreations of Mouatain 
and Lake camp. Attractive cottages for groups of 
6 boys and Master. MONROE, N. Y 


COLGATE UNIVERSITY 


I ng SCHOOL FOR THE 


Standards High. Expenses Moderate LIBERAL MINISTRY 
Ninety-Sixth year opens September 24, 1914 








PENNSYLVANIA 














including special courses to meet the growing 

For information, apply to demand for Parish Assistants, Sunday, School 
MELBOURNE READ, ce- ent Directors, Headworkers of Church Settlements 
aad hat Frests and Club Leaders. Open to men and women, 

Modern, undogmatic, scholarly, practical. Lib- 


THE NATIONAL TRAINING eral scholarship provisions, Traveling fellow- 


ship yielding $810. Apply to F. C. South- 








SCHOOL worth, President. 
t ti want — Ww MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, 
prepares for executive ons in Young om- : 
en’s Christian Associations. Address Secretarial Meadville, Pennsylvania 
| -- amma 600 Lexington avenue, New York (Please mention The Independent) 
y. 











THE VELTIN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY AND GENERAL COURSE 
Number of pupils limited to twelve in each class . 
Fireproof school building, thoroughly equipped . 


160 and 162 WEST 74th STREET 
Connecting with and including 
165 WEST 73rd STREET, NEW YORK 














VIRGINIA 


Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, Va. 


One of the leading colleges for women in the United States, offering courses for A.B. and 
A.M.; also Music and Art. Four laboratories, library, astronomical” observatory, new and 
modern residence halls, Scientific course in physical development. New $20,000 gymnasium 
with swimming pool, large athletic field. Fifty acres in college grounds. Healthful climate 
free from extremes of temperature. Endowment, recently increased by $250,000, makes pos- 
sible the low rate of $300 for full literary course. Officers and instructors, 58; students, 576, 
from 40 states and foreign countries, For catalogue and book of views illustrating student 
life, ‘ahem WILLIAM A. WEBB, President, Box A. 
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Whenever 

you see an 
Arrow think 
of Coca-Cola. 





Ask the Soda Man— 
he’ll tell you the 


The drink with dash— 
vim—vigor and go to it. 
The thirsty one’s one 
best beverage. Delicious 
and refreshing. 


Demand the genuine by full name— 
Nicknames encourage substitution. 


THE COCA-COLA CO. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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CHEVY CHASE SEMINARY 


Washington, D. C. A home School, preparatory and finish- 
ing, for young ladies. Literature, Music, Art, Elocution and 
Domestic Science. Campus of eleven acres for outdoor sports. 
Healthful location in Washington's **Suburb Beautiful."’ Artesian 
water. Mr. and Mrs, 8. N, Barker, Prins, 


STERN COLLEG 
ron WOMEN 


Ranks with Leading Eastern Colleges 


5 ae year. A Center of stimulating life for thoughtful stu- 
Definite religious influence. curriculum. 
) ~ yt ae» omen, Gen ene 
gardens. New Gymaasium and Swimming Pool. 
for Uterature address 
OxFoRp, #10 Mary A. Sawyer, A. M., Litt. D., Deam | C. 








Pacific Theological Seminary. 


Open to qualified students of both sexes and 
all denominations. Location and climate unex- 
celled. Thorough instruction and practical mod- 
ern training for the ministry. University of 
California courses and library free. 

Opens August 18th, 1914. Address 

C. S. NASH, President, Berkeley, California. 








BERLIN, GERMANY 


Mrs. Grace Mackenzie Wood's Resid 
age ‘for Girls and Young Women. 





References. For circular 


CN. W 98 Monterey Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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Wi2 Times Bidg,, New York, or 1517 Masonic Temple, Chicago 





TEACHER’S AGENCY 


Tae TEACHERS EXCHANGE 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS 








PREHISTORIC MAN 


The Stefansson Expedition is ac- 
companied by linguists who will study 
the Eskimoan languages. 


Professor Franz Boas announces that 
the languages of the Iroquois and the 
Pawnee have certain curious similar- 
ities. 

Dr. Edward Sapir, a Canadian lin- 
guist, announces that he has discovered 
that two Californian stocks, the Yurok 
and the Wiyat, are in reality members 
of the Algonkin stock. The latter, it 
will be recalled, includes most of the 
tribes north of Mason and Dixon’s line 
and east of the Mississippi River. 
Should this conclusion prove correct, it 
will be one of the most notable lin- 
guistic advances of our time. 


Prof. G. Elliot Smith, a distinguished 
English neurologist, has published an 
important paper on the Evolution of 
Man. One special point he makes is that 
the primates in general and man in 
particular reached their present status 
by lack of minute specialization. It is 
not a new idea that the retention of 
primitive characters is to be looked 
upon as an element of strength, for 
thereby is retained much of the plas- 
ticity associated with primitive life. 


Willy Pastor has shown that it was 
the blond north Europeans who, 3000 
years or more ago, must have possest 
the basic concepts of modern music. 
The musical systems of all the less cul- 
tured nations and also those of the 
Orient are all distinctly different. The 
modern character of old neolithic music 
is made clear from the fact that those 
old bronze horns (lures) dug up from 
the depths of Scandinavian bogs can 
render perfectly in natural key certain 
modern marches. 


The languages of North American 
natives have been fairly well known 
for a long time. North of Mexico there 
are something over fifty independent 
stocks. The number for Mexico and 
Central America is not accurately 
known, but seems proportionately large. 
Hence, as to numbers, the two conti- 
nents are similar. It also happens that 
in both continents -fully one-half of 
these families are to be found in the 
mountainous belt along the Pacific 


- coast. 


We often hear the stigma of primi- 
tive hurled at the negro, but anthro- 
pologists tend to consider him far more 
specialized than the European, who 
retains even more primitive traits in 
his hands than his nearest simian rela- 
tives, not to mention the hairiness of 
his body, in all of which the negro is 
farther advanced, or specialized. Thus 
the cultural individuality of the Eu- 
ropean may be due to his primitive 
characters in contrast to the more spe- 
cialized or fixed characters of the dark 
races. “Man is the ultimate product of 
that line of ancestry which was never 
compelled to turn aside and adopt the 
protective specialization either of struc- 
ture or mode of life, which would be 
fatal to its plasticity and power of 
further development.”—G. Elliot Smith. 
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AMERICAN FARMS 


Fanciful descriptions of country life 
and exaggerated stories of money mak- 
ing out of the soil, have done their 
worst to mislead city folks. Not one in 
a hundred is adapted to do general 
farming and succeed at it, without a 
good deal of previous training. To cre- 
ate a country home requires consider- 
able direct knowledge of both plant life 
and animal life. It requires more or less 
capital; and sound health with some 
physical stamina. Back to the town is 
just as important a cry as back to the 
land. 


Our farmers are compelled to carry 
on war while they are ploughing their 
fields. The United States spends on 
wars annually five dollars per capita; 
nearly seventy per cent of its revenue. 
What might not be done to fulfill all 
the demands made by the Rural Com- 
mission if war could be eliminated? Two 
hundred and eighty-three millions spent 
on war would build quite a number of 
nine million dollar Arizona dams, each 
one capable of irrigating 250,000 acres; 
giving ten acres and a living to 24,000 
families—in all 120,000 people. Farm 
prosperity votes for peace. 


Electricity is now used very famil- 
iarly on the farms of the United States 
to milk the cows, separate the cream, 
light the dairy, run incubators and cut 
food. At the house it runs the meat 
grinder, the sewing machine, the wash- 
ing machine, the vacuum cleaner, and 
lifts other household labors from the 
shoulders of the women. And now comes 
the electric automobile, furnishing 
power for plowing, seeding, cultivating, 
and harvesting the crops. The electric 
farm truck is also becoming common, 
and is doing a big service in the way 
of regulating market affairs, displacing 
the middleman. 

Markets and marketing constitute the 
big problem of the American farmer. 
In one part of the country perishable 
products foul the air, while in some 
other section the consumer is import- 
ing the same goods from abroad. The 
bias of farming has been warped dur- 
ing the railroad building age. We are 
no longer building homes, with the idea 
of supplying all our own wants, but the 
majority of land tillers are busy grow- 
ing products that must be immediately 
sold, or go to waste. The result is we 
have melon bankrupts and strawberry 
bankrupts and apple bankrupts, and all 
sorts of other bankrupts, where there 
should be well supplied homes. 


Electric busses, or auto busses, are 
becoming a familiar sight away back 
among the farmers. This motor com- 
plements the trolley system between 
the smaller towns. The newer pattern 
comes to us from Sweden. It has a mo- 
tor for each wheel, and instead of a 
conductor, is in charge of women 
cashiers. Passengers enter from the 
rear, paying their fares as they enter, 
and leaving by a front door. The bus 
is managed automatically, opening one 
of the doors breaks the current, and 
the vehicle comes to a standstill. Those 
found back in the country are mostly 
of the older sort. 












A Whisper 


from 


Madame 
La Mode 


Costume 


oy 
Maison Jacquiline 


O you worry because you are not tall and slender? Far 
from it. You can get BON TON Corsets to make 
your figure petitely fashionable. 


Madame La Mode this spring has a little smile in the “Tail 
of her Eye” for the short, plump person, and for her benefit 
has eased the hip-line a little, so in some of the newest BON 
TON Corsets there is a whisper of a curve—only a _ whisper 
that will carry throughout the entire world of fashion. 


The short woman may become a most charming example of 
her type by having her gowns made over a BON TON Corset 
and at the same time be delightfully comfortable and chic. 


on lon 
CORSETS 2 


Are Sold by YOUR Dealer 
Price $3 to $25 
ROYAL WORCESTER CORSET CO. 


Manufacturers, Worcester, Mass. 
New York Office and “Salon du Bon Ton,” 39 West 34th St. 
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INFORMATION 


! 





is under the 


edge possessed by 


Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and 34th 





The Independent invites inquiries from its readers, and will gladly answer 
all questions pertaining to Travel for pleasure, health or business; the 
best hotels, large and small; the best routes to reach them, and the cost; 
trips by land and sea; tours domestic and foreign. 
supervision of the 
BUREAU, widely and favorably known because of the personal knowl- 
its management regarding hotels everywhere. Offices at 


Hotel, New Orleans, La., where personal inquiry may be made. 
inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, The Independent, New York. 


This Department 
BERTHA RUFFNER HOTEL 


street, New York, and the St. Charles 
Address 











78 DAY 


Also July 4. 
Prof. of Romance 


Sail June 17 
A few vacancies. C. A. TURRELL, 


EUROPE via THE MEDITERRANEAN 
Five tours via Azores, Madeira, Gibraltar, Spain and Algiers 
sail in June and July. 16th year. Routes. Best Rates. 
Joh Tours, 210 E. Preston St., Baltimore Md. 








ngs., Univ. of Arizona, TUCSON. 
Send for 


“The Liberty Way’’ ORIENT 
Write today. Mediterranean route 
June 18, July 1 and 4. Montreal to Naples, June 
23. University Leadership. Party of 15. 

UNIVERSAL TOURS—A. St. Thomas, Ontario. 


EUROPE 


booklet, free. 





TOUR FOR GIRLS 
Through the wonderlands of + “ Coun- 
tries! 1; Dolomites; Opera in Munich; Motor- 
ing Eng and Scotland. BHnchanting Moter Tour 
in the “CHATEAUX COUNTRY.”’ 
MISS WELDON, Murray Hill Hotel, New York. 





ITALY TO ENGLAND—$360, 


Three more members wanted to complete a 
party of 15. Sailing from New York June 30 and 
returning to Montreal September 1 


H. G. DAVISSON, 345 Wayne St., Fort Wayne, 





Kj Letters of Credit Travelers’ Checks 
N 





Available Everywhere 


Your own banker can supply them. Write 
us for booklet, “The Passport to Com- 
fortable Travel.” 





Best Way to Travel 
Cost 


EUROPE 2f*‘moderate 
Send for Information. _ J. P. Graham, 
ideal Tours, Box 1055-A Pittsburgh 


KNAUTH, NACHOD & KUHNE, Dept. X., 15 Wililam St., H.Y. 








Summer Round Trips, §66 and 
$190, including bercn and meals. 
No tours like these anywhere in 
the world. For iull information 
write, J. H. BUNCH, G. P. A., 
Alaska Steamship Co., 914 Low- 
man ttle, Wash. 


URSION 
THE SOUTHGATE 


PROUT’S NECK, MAINE 
A homelike family hotel, delightfully situated, 
near surf beach, library and country club. Ad- 
dress J. M. KALER, Proprietor, or BERTHA 
RUFFNER Hotel Bureau, Hotel McAlpin, N. Y. 











Travel by the 


FLUSHING MAIL ROUTE 


Day Service via Queenboro-Flushing. Night Serv- 
ice via Folkestone-Flushing. Shortest Channel 
Crossing. Largest Steamers. 


Fast Through Service between London and 
Principal Points in Northern and Middle Europe. 

Fast Boat-trains between Flushing and The 
Hague, Amsterdam. Cologne Hamburg, Berlin, 
Dresden, Vienna, Bale, Triest, etc. 

For time tables, rates and further particulars apply 
to the American Agency of the Flushing Line and 
Netherland State Rys., 334 Fifth Avenue, New York. 




















NO HAY FEVER 


C. A. Judkins, Mgr. Address the Mu 


The New Mount Kineo House 


On Moosehead Lake, Maine 


in ne Finess Olfers the Ideal Summer Vacation 273370734 


’ The Kineo Annex opens May 16th, closes Sept. 28th, for early and late guests 


Cottages and Bungalows fully furnished on Moosehead Lake, near the New 
Mount Kineo House, are for hire during the season, $400 and upwards. 


Conducted by The Ricker Hotel Company 


Kineo Annex and Cottages 


nager for descriptive book Kineo, Maine 

















“The Madison Square” 2 Sesion Ageaue 


FACING MADISON SQUARE PARK 


40 East 26th Street 





A RESIDENTIAL 
HOTEL 


Offering both hotel and 
housekeeping apartments. 
Desirable transient guests 
are accommodated but 
reservations should be . 

made in advance. = z ear; for 


THE DINING 


Inquiries will have im- 
mediate attention. 














“THE MADISON SQUARE” is : \ 
where a rule against tipping is strictly enforced— 
willing service, free from discrimination. 


d’hote, is exceptional. _ : 
woman expert, is the kind one can enjoy every day in 


Booklet for further information on request. 
BURTON F. WHITE, Resident Manager 


is the only New York house 


ROOM SERVICE, both a la carte and table 
The cooking, in charge of a 


the lack of a better name—“home cook- 














THE RELIGIOUS WORLD 


Free Church Bishops! This is the 
newest and most startling proposal 
made in the interest of codperation and 
united effort in English Nonconformist 
circles, and the proposition came from 
|a Baptist. 
| The religious crisis in Portugal is 
| growing more acute and greater re- 
| strictions are being laid on the clergy, 
| because of the fierce antagonism of the 
| Church of Rome to the political leader- 
| ship of the young republic. 
| Another attempt to remedy the lack 
of religious education in the public 
| schools is being made in the great steel 
city of Gary, Indiana, where the pupils 
are excused at certain periods during 
school hours to report at the churches 
of their choice for religious instruction. 

Another Socialist Church has been 
started in Pittsburgh. A considerable 
part of the membership and their pas- 
tor, the Rev. William A. Prosser, came 
into the new movement from a large 
Methodist Episcopal Church, where 
Mr. Prosser’s continued and pronounced 
advocacy of socialism made his retire- 
ment advisable if not necessary. 

The Reverend Charles Telford Erick- 
son, the head of the work of the Amer- 
ican Board in Albania, has just closed 
a stirring campaign in this country to 
secure means to meet the pressing re- 
ligious, social and educational needs of 
that new state. The opportunities to 
assist this struggling young nation in 
forming Christian institutions are al- 
most unlimited, and Dr. Erickson is 
planning the work with statesmanlike 
grasp and foresight. 


Bishop Gore, of High Church tend- 
encies, is taking the lead in publishing 
a new series of “Modern Oxford Tracts” 
by which the errors of “Modernism” in 
the Church of England are to be com- 
bated and driven out. Dr. Gore feels 
that further toleration of such errors 
may be construed as complicity in them, 
and he and others of like mind propose 
to rid the State Church of these liberal 
elements. There is of course doubt 
as to which party the Church will lose. 

Governor Fielder, of New Jersey, is 
appealing to the churches for their co- 
operation with the state authorities in 
an effort to clean up the shockingly low 
moral, social and religious conditions 
prevailing among the “Pineys,” who 
have for generations inhabited the pine 
belt near Burlington. The Governor de- 
clares that it is a disgrace to the Chris- 








tian commonwealth that such degrading 
conditions should have been allowed to 
develop within thirty miles of the great 
city of brotherly love. 


The presence of Billy Sunday at the 
University of Pennsylvania recently for 
a single day, on which he spoke three 
times to student audiences of about 
three thousand each, is hailed by some 
as the beginning of a new era for the 
religious life of the university, and by 
others as the opening of a new field 
for Mr. Sunday. The query arises: 
Will contact with the universities enable 
Mr. Sunday to give evolution its death 
blow, or will the universities help Mr. 
Sunday to “evolve?” 
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““Queen of Summer Trips”’ 
BY SEA 


Merchants and Miners 


Transportation Co. 
STEAMSHIP LINES 
BETWEEN 
Baltimore, Newport News, 
Norfolk, Boston and Providence. 
Philadelphia and Boston. 
Baltimore, Savannah and Jacksonville. 
‘Philadelphia, Savannah and 
Jacksonville. 

Tickets include Meals and Stateroom Berth 











Marconi Wireless Telegraph on all Steamers 
Automobiles Carried 
Send for Booklet 


W. P. TURNER, Passenger Traffic Manager 
BALTIMORE, MD. 








““ Finest Coastwise Trips in the World’”’ 











Quebec 
Central 
Railway 


The only line operating through Pull- 
man Sleeping Cars with Dining Car 
Service between 


Boston and Quebec 


Through Pullman Buffet Cars between 


New York and Quebec 


and through Pullman Parlor and Din- 
ing Cars between 


Portland and Quebec 


For full information, time-tables, etc., 
apply to any Tourist Ticket Office, or to 
E. O. GRUNDY, Gen. Pass. Agent, 
SHERBROOKE, QUE. 


P. R. NEILL, T. P. A. 
Room 80, North Sta., Boston, Mass. 











IN THE ADIRONDACKS 


THE CRATER CLUB 


At Essex-on-Lake Champlain 


Offers to families of refinement at very mod- 
erate rates the attractions of a beautiful lake 
shore in a locality with a remarkable record 
for healthfulness. The club affords an excel- 
lent plain table and accommodation. The 
boating is safe, there are attractive walks and 
drives, and the points of interest in the Adi- 
rondacks are easily accessible. References re- 
quired. For information address 


MISS MARGARET FULLER 
Club Manager 


61 EAST 77th STREET NEW YORK 





GAME AND MORE GAME 


An official report says that 148 bucks 
and one doe were killed in New Jersey 
during the four days of open season 
last fall; but the one doe cost the man 
who shot it $100 in fine! 

An excellent antiseptic for use in 
camp in the care of wounds may be 
made by mixing soot from the bottom 
of the pot with sea water, or with a so- 
lution of carbolic acid, salt and water. 


Canvas-back; scaup, and_ redhead 
ducks are becoming increasingly com- 
mon in eastern Massachusetts, where 
until lately they have been almost 
unknown. These birds seem to have 
learned where they can be well off. 

Rice-planters in southern California 
complain greatly of ravages by ducks 
and geese that devour the seeds and 
young shoots. Similar growling is heard 
from corn-planters along certain slug- 
gish rivers in Missouri. The only relief 
permitted, however, is to frighten the 
birds away with blank cartridges and 
rockets. 

The big Superior game-preserve in 
northern Minnesota is becoming popu- 
lous with thriving moose, and a large 
band of elk (wapiti) from the Yellow- 
stone Park is to be placed there. Elk 
are also to be domiciled in Itaska Park. 
The overflow from these refuges will 
make good shooting about there a few 
years hence. 


Quail and prairie-chickens may not 
be shot in several eastern states for 
some years hence. In New York quail- 
shooting is prohibited until 1918, ex- 
cept on Long Island, where the large 
areas of brushy land and pine-woods, 
and the scarcity of natural enemies, en- 
able them to hold their own under or- 
dinary restrictions. 

The severe cold of February so froze 
the marshes and loaded the bay-shores 
with ice, all along the North Atlantic 
coast, that the ducks, étc., died in great 
numbers from famine and cold. They 
would have been almost totally lost had 
not game-protective associations and 
local gunners been prompt to furnish 
them with food as long as the hard cold 
lasted. 


It is reported that steps are being 
taken by the Government of Tunis to 
establish in Tunisia an extensive game 
preserve in which the disappearing 
fauna of the country may find refuge. 
The area chosen contains besides wild 
mountain land some 5000 acres of 
marsh—a suitable home for various 
waterfowls in a region scantily pro- 
vided with resorts for them. 

Klamath Lake, on the northern boun- 
dary of California, has long been a 
rich ground for market-gunners, who 
slaughtered ruthlessly the ducks and 
other waterfowl that gathered there to 
rest and feed, on their migrations, or to 
breed. It was set apart as a state re- 
serve, but with little effect until a wom- 
an living. near the lake was appointed 
game warden. She was not only quick 
and fearless in her official work, but 
aroused the self-interest of the people 
of the neighborhood; and now the 
slaughter out of season has been 











stopped. 


June 15 to Sept. 15 


Yellowstone 
Park 


Tourist Season 


THE PERIOD when the heated 
term in the moist climates of the east 
and south is most oppressive. In the 
cool, refreshing mountain climate of 
the World’s Wonderland one is 
strengthened and renewed both men- 
tally and physically. 


SPLENDID HOTELS, the finest 
of coaching trips, unique natural phe- 
nomena, nature’s own menagerie of 
wild animals, trout fishing par 
excellence, are found in Yellow- 


stone. 
Go via 


Northern Pacific 
Railway 


and 
GARDINER GATEWAY 


A. M, CLELAND 
Gen’l Pass. Agent 
ST. PAUL 
MINN. 


For eight cents we 
will send three 
attractive publica- 
tions on 

Park 

















ANCHOR LINE 
SCOTLAND AND IRELAND 
Twin Screw Steamships 
Cameronia, Caledonia, California and Columbia 
Sailing Every Saturday from New York 
Time of Ocean Trip, 7 Days 
Splendid accommodation; excellent service 
MODERATE RATES 


For general information, sailings and rates 
dress 


Henderson Brothers General Agents 
21-24 STATE ST., NEW YORK. 
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SPRING IS HERE 
with the birds and buds with the thousand 


and one things of the great pine woods. 
Coming day by day, at the very door of the 


PINE TREE INN 


THE INN IN THE PINES 
ALBERT A. LEROY LAKEHURST, N. J. 


Shoreham Hotel 
Washington 


European Plan. Fireproof, 
Beautifully located in the most fashionable sec- 
tion of the city, in the heart of the financial dis 
trict, only one block from the Treasury and White 
House grounds. Convenient to everywhere. Cul- 
sine and service the best. 
R. 8. DOWNS, Manager. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


EUROPEAN AND 
AMERICAN PLANS 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


In exchange for rent, two gentlewomen would 
eare for house or apartment furnished or unfur- 
nished, during owner's absence. Address Box 40, 
The Independent. 


SPA SANATORIUM, A. I. THAYER, M.D. 
BALLSTON SPA, N. Y. 

Refined, homelike, well equipped. 

from New York State 

tion. 














Six miles 
Mineral Springs Reserya- 
Large addition and garage. Booklets. 


THE ROSS HEALTH RESORT—iIn the pines of 
Long Island. Conveniences of a modern hotel 
14th year. Valuable for those needing rest in the 
quiet of the country; no objectionable cases. Two 
resident physicians. 


EASTON SANITARIUM 


For treatment of Elderly People needing skilled 
care and attention; also for nervous and mentally 
ill. Superior location. Visit here before select- 
ing a place elsewhere, or call up Dr. Kinney for 
particulars. ‘Phone 166, Easton, Pa. 


JAPANESE PRINTS 














Choice Japanese Prints for Sale at 


lowest cut prices. For further in- 


formation apply to 


HAMILTON{EEASTER FIELD 


EXECUTOR Telephone$7090|: Main 
106 Columbia Heights,' B’klyn, N. Y. 





ART AND ARTISTS 


The Society of Buffalo Artists is 
holding its twentieth annual exhibition 
at the Albright Gallery this month. 
Works by ninety-one artists are shown. 

A special exhibit of a collection of 
works by contemporary Spanish paint- 
ers at the galleries of the Pennsylvania 
Academy is attracting a deal of public 
interest in Philadelphia just now. 

Word comes from London that the 
Spring Show of the Royal Society of 
British Artists, under its new presi- 
dent, Frank Brangwyn, displays dis- 
tinctly more originality and spirit than 
those of recent years. 

Another “group” display of repre- 
sentative work by some thirty American 
painters, which occupies the Macbeth 
Galleries, 450 Fifth avenue, until May 
15, is a decidedly pleasant exhibition to 
visit and contains enough variety, al- 
beit without startling innovations, to 
satisfy many different tastes. 

At its annual meeting the last of 
April the Academy of Design reélected 
its present officers. Kenyon Cox and 
William A. Coffin were chosen new 
members of the council, and five new 
academicians were elected: Robert I. 
Aitkin, sculptor, and Gifford Beal, C. T. 
Chapman, F. C. Frieseke, and W. Rit- 
schel, painters. 

One of the most interesting one-man 
exhibitions held in New York this sea- 
son is that of paintings and drawings 
by George Luks, now on view at the 
Kraushaar Galleries, 260 Fifth avenue. 
Luks is an individualist whose work is 
full of surprizes. His painting is some- 
times unequal in the same picture and 
his pictures are decidedly uneven in ex- 
ecution, but most of them disclose the 
appeal of life and vigor, for he looks 
with fresh eyes on the ever-changing 
world of common life that must be read 
anew by every honest observer. 


Pittsburgh has the honor of holding 
the only regularly recurrent interna- 
tional art exhibition in America, thanks 
to the ample financial backing that en- 
ables the Carnegie Institute to pick and 
choose not only from the work of Amer- 
ican artists but also from that of Euro- 
pean painters. Its eighteenth annual ex-- 
hibition, which was opened on April 30 
and continues until June 30, is made 
up of 344 paintings representing artists 
of America, Austria, Belgium, England, 
France, Germany, Holland, Italy, Nor- 
way, Russia, Scotland, Spain and 
Sweden. 


It is reported that the opening last 
month of Minnesota’s tenth annual art 
exhibition, under the direction of its 
own State Art Commission, with regu- 
lar appropriations for the assistance of 
home artists, designers and craftmen, 
was attended with much enthusiasm. 
The exhibition this year includes 183 
pictures by Minnesota artists and shows 
unusual evidence of activity in archi- 
tecture, landscape work and sculpture. 
Sixty-five prizes were awarded by a 
jury from Chicago and the East. 
Crowds are flocking to it in each of the 
several cities where the exhibition is 
shown. 








THE 
BUCKMINSTER 


645 Beacon Street 
Boston 


Situated at the junction of 
Beacon St., Commonwealth 
and Brookline Aves., over- 
looking the Charles River 
and the Back Bay Fens, the 
‘location of The Buckminster 
is unsurpassed, either for a 
permanent home, or for the 
accommodation of tourists 
visiting the city in Summer. 
Apartments of Two to Four Rooms with 
Bath. Either Furnished or Unfurnished 


Every Modern Convenience and Luxury 


GEORGE R. SANFORD, Manager 
Tel. Back Bay 3350 
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IN THE ADIRONDACKS 


THE MOHAWK 


AND TEN COTTAGES 


FOURTH LAKE FULTON CHAIN 
SAME MANAGEMENT SINCE 1900 
Latest equipments, capacity 125; electric lights, 
running hot and cold water in every room, private 
baths, open fires, complete heating apparatus. 
Excellent cuisine; finest service; own garden; moun- 
tain spring water; mountain sports; two tennis courts; 
boating, fishing, music; 600-ft. sand bathing beach. 
Ref, h A kl 


For b and informa- 





tion address 


S. C. LONGSTAFF 
OLD FORGE, - - Herkimer County, N. Y. 











COATES CLIPPER CO. - 





The Secret 


of the “‘tidy’’ appear- 
ance of hundreds of 
men to-day lies in a 
pair of 
COATES 
CLIPPERS 
at home. Only bar- 
bers used to have clip- 
ee but now they're 
oming as com- 
mon in homes as a 
comb ora curler—and 
as necessary. Clip 
your beard and your 
boy’s hair. Wife, trim 
the back of your neck when it becomes ‘‘woolly."* Try hard- 
ware stores for Coates “Easy Running.’’ Ifthey haven't 
them, sendtous. Send mame on postal for prices, etc. 


Worcester, Mass. 











WARREN H. COLSON 
184 Boylston St., Boston 
is a liberal buyer of old let- 
ters bearing stanips, stamp col- 
lections, and autographs. The 
advanced collector is offered 
selection from one of the 
largest and without exception 
the choicest stock of stamps 
in America. Mr. Colson is 
prepared to travel and meet 
clients in person anywhere. 
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FOUR. FEET AND SIX 


Prof. Jacques Loeb says that the only 
case known in nature of the death of 
a cell by “natural,” internal causes, and 
not by avoidable injury, is that of the 
unfertilized egg. This ceases to live in 
a very short time, varying in different 
animals, after it is produced. The act 
of fertilization alone can save it. 

A foxhound was lost lately by a hunt 
in Kilkenny, Ireland, and discovered a 
fortnight later, stuck in an-under- 
ground drain thru which water flowed, 
where her barking was accidentally 
heard. She was dug out nearly dead, 
after lying there sixteen days, but care- 
ful nursing brought her back to health. 

That flies may wander a much 
greater distance than has been believed 
seems proved by the fact that both 
stable-flies and house-flies infest the 
cribs of the water works of Cleveland, 
two of which are six miles out in Lake 
Erie. They come on a ‘strong south 
wind, and are swept away by the north 
wind, and they never breed at the 
cribs. 


Not only do certain butterflies sur- 
vive the northern winter, and occasion- 
ally fly about in the spring before the 
snow has disappeared, but they are 
known to occur in the arctic regions. 
It is truly surprizing, nevertheless, to 
read that Doctor and Mrs. Workman, 
in their exploration of the highest Him- 
alayas, last year, found butterflies and 
a kind of wasp flying about at an alti- 
tude of 20,800 feet. 


Two cubs have been born to the pair 
of polar bears in the London “Zoo” 
every autumn for several years, and 
have speedily died, always from pneu- 
monia, despite the most painstaking 
and precautionary care. This year the 
same thing happened, notwithstanding 
the exceptional vigor of the infants. 
The inference seems irresistible that 
these arctic animals entirely lack any 
inborn resistance to the pneumonic 
germ, of which they can have no ex- 
perience in the pure polar air. 

A German investigator, Prof. K. von 
Frisch, of Munich, has been studying 
the color-sense of honey bees, and con- 
cludes that (unless further studies with 
green upset the conclusion) these in- 
sects know only two colors—blue and 
yellow. Hundreds of his bees learned in 
a single day that blue and yellow meant 


. sweet food. They paid no attention to 


grays of any tint or shade; and were 
entirely indifferent to red—seemed blind 
to that color, as has been shown to be 
the case in many other animals. 

The large bush-rabbits (varying 
hares) which abound all over Canada 
are dying off under the attack of an 
epidemic that kills them with surpriz- 
ing suddenness, and is rapidly depopu- 
lating the whole Northwest of its hares. 
This is a very serious matter, as these 
rabbits form the principal food of the 
fur-bearing animals, and are an impor- 
tant winter resource for food of all the 
more distant Indian population. Starva- 
tion or disappearance of the fur-bear- 
ing animals also means very hard times 
for Indian and white trappers. 
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[ 


worry over the safety of your 
with foreign currencies. 


are safe to carry, because your counter- 
signature is required to make them 
good, and because they may be replaced 
if lost or stolen. 


You pay them out exactly like currency 
for hotel bills, railway and steamship 
fares and for purchases in the principal 
shops. 








“Travel Money’ 


Don’t let the enjoyment of your trip abroad be marred by 


Travel on “A.B.A.” Cheques. 
They make money matters easy and safe everywhere. 


A.B.A Berk Cheques 


Be sure that you get ‘A.B.A."" Cheques. They are the 
only travelers’ 
the law, in payment of United States Customs Duties. 


Get them at your Bank 


Ask for descriptive booklet. Or, if your bank is 
not yet supplied with “A.B.A.” Cheques, write us 
for booklet and information as to where they can 
be obtained in your vicinity. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, New York City 


for Your Trip 


travel funds and difficulties 


Each cheque is engraved with its exact 
exchange value in various foreign cur- 
reneies, whicn greatly simplifies your 
money calculations 


You can cash them without charge at 
any one of 50,000 banks. Your counter- 
signature identifies you. 


cheques which can be accepted, under 











SUMMER CAMPS 
Pine Tree Camp for Girls 


2,000 feet above sea ‘in pine- -laden air of Poconos. Near New York 
and Ph and tents. Experienced councilors. 
and Hockey, basket- ball, canoeing. Endorsed by mothers 
iris. Booklet, MISS BLANCHE D. CE, 

uth 47th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Navajo Camps for Boys 
PENOBSCOT BAY IN MAINE, 


Mountain climbing, motorboat and sail cruises, 
swimming, fishing, athletic sports, fresh and salt 
water. Orrin J. Dickey, Belfast, Me 


CEDARVALE RANCHE AND CAMPS 


in the Big Horn Mountains at 4,000 feet eleva- 
tion. Close to Yellowstone Park and the Big 
Horn Canyon. Motor boating trips on the Big 
Horn and Yellowstone Rivers. Fine trout fish- 
ing. Horseback riding. Pure water. Dry climate. 
No mosquitoes. Cool nights. Bountiful table 
supplied from the ranche products. Thirty miles 
from a town, away from all injurious influences. 
Terms on application to the undersigned. Refer- 
ences, 


CEDARVALE RANCHE, Raymond, ae a. 














CAMP RECREATION in the great Mantrap valley in 
Lake Park region, Northern Minnesota. Best of all kinds of fish- 
ing, especially Muskallonge and Bass. Beautilul lakes among the 
pines. Delightful river trips to our outside camps. Log cabins. 
Central dining room. Booklet. GOULD IRWIN, Dorset, Minn. 


CA4mp OXFORD, OXFORD, ME. 
“7 commend Camp Oxford, without reserve, as a 
healthful, happy, helpful summer place for boys.'*—Bishop 

Edwin H. Hughes. A booklet will tell you more. 
A. F. CALDWELL. A M. 


CAMP CHAMPLAIN 4° azn; Cons tor ore 
on Lake Champlain. 2ist Year. 
Every convenience for safi and comfort. Waterproof tents 


with floors. All land and water sports. Leaders carefully chosen 
—— men. Best of food. = physician. No mosquitoes or 


-distance phone. Number limited. J. 
READ, AM Berkeley School, 72d St., New York. 


CAMP HARMONY 
Summer Camp for Girls 8 to 14 years. Near beau- 
tiful Great Peconic Bay. Safest place on Long 
Island. Outdoor life, with home Comforts, Land 
and water sports. Best care. Number limited. 
Graduate Nurse. Highest references. Booklet. 
Mrs, W. M. STonEHILL, 401 E. 141st St., N.Y.C. 














CAMP WACHUSETT § aPovs 


LAKE ASQUAM, HOLDERNESS, N. H 
Twelfth season. 7 buildings. Boating, fishing, 
canoeing, swimming, water and land sports. In- 
struction by a specialist about the birds, insects, 
flowers and minerals of the region. No tents. 
Fisher huts. Extensive improvements this year. 
Tutoring, if desired. References. 

Address for booklet. 
REV. LORIN WEBSTER, L.H.D. 
Holderness School, Plymouth, N. H. 








CAMP ALGONQUIN 


Asquam Lake, N. H. 29th SEASON 

A camp where boys are busy all the time. 

Where they learn something worth while. From 

which they return: strong physically and strong 

in character. Send for booklet. 

Epwin De Menrirtre, Principal De Meritte School, 
815 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass, 
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*Subscribers receive this plot revised weekly 
BABSON COMPOSITE PLOT 
the dates of your investments. Then con- 
sider, with the facts before you, whether you 
bought at the time which gave you the lowest 
price and the highest yield. 


THE BABSON 
INVESTMENT SERVICE 


will help you in the future to buy when funda- 
mental conditions justify it. This service— 
of which the Babson Composite Plot is a 
feature—deals with the vital facts of business 


and stock market movements. It furnishes 


you what you should know to invest wisely 
and profitably, and gives stability to your 
judgment. 


Are you interested in knowing something more about 
the Babson Investment Service? Then write for our 
Free Booklet explaining “‘When to Buy."’ 


Address Dept. E-5 of the 
BABSON STATISTICAL ORGANIZATION 
Compiling Building, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Largest Organization of its Character in the U.S. 

















Scottish 
Union & National 


Insurance Company 
Of Edinburgh 
Established 1824 


Sir WALTER SCOTT, First Governor and President 
Headquarters for Worth America, Hartford, Connecticut 


JAMES H. BREWSTER, Manager 





STATEMENT 
United States Branch, December 31, 1913 
Total Assets . . $5,954,448 
Total Liabilities . 2,532,223 
Reinsurance Reserve . 2,281,938 
Surplus over all Lia- 
bilities . . . 3,422,225 


J. G. HILLIARD, Resident Agent 
55 John Street New York City 











GET THE SAVING HABIT 


The habit of saving has been the salvation 
of many a man. It increases his self-respect 
and makes him a more useful member of so- 
ciety. If a man has no one but himself to 
provide for he may be concerned simply in 
accumulating a sufficient sum to support him 
in ‘his old age. This can best be effected by 
purchasing an annuity as issued by the Home 
Life Insurance Company of New York. This 
will yield a much larger income than can be 
obtained from any other absolutely secure in- 
vestment. For a sample policy write to 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Geo. E. Ide, President 
256 BROADWAY NEW YORK 























| THE MARKET PLACE 


A REVIEW OF FINANCE AND TRADE 








INVESTMENTS IN MEXICO 


The American Smelting and Refining 
Company (capital $100,000,000), closed 
its smelters and mines in Mexico last 
week and ordered the Americans em- 
ployed in them to leave the country. On 
the Stock Exchange, the market value 
of its shares was reduced by 8% points. 
The company’s president asserts, how- 
ever, that its customary dividends will 
be paid out of the earnings of the 
plants in the United States. It owns 
five large smelters in Mexico and more 
than thirty mines. 

This directs attention to the latest 
official, or semi-official, estimate of the 
amount of American capital invested in 
Mexico. It was prepared by a mining 
engineer named Seamon, and reported 
to our Government by Mr. Letcher, the 
American Consul at Chihuahua. The 
total shown in it was $1,057,770,000. At 
the time when this statement was pub- 
lished, a little more than a year ago, 
about $645,000,000 of American money 
was invested in Mexican railroad stocks 
and bonds, $223,000,000 in mines, $26,- 
500,000 in smelters, $7,850,000 in bank 
stocks, $9,000,000 in cattle, $11,000,000 
in factories, $8,100,000 in timber lands, 
$15,000,000 in oil wells, and $15,000,000 
in the rubber industry. English invest- 
ments amounted to $321,302,800, and 
$143,400,000 was assigned to France. 

Since Mr. Seamon procured the in- 
formation set forth in his tables, Amer- 
ican investments in Mexican railroad 
securities have, probably, been reduced, 
and there has been reduction elsewhere, 
if it could be made. But the total now, 
we think, is not less than $900,000,000. 
It is noticeable that the Mexican invest- 
ment in twenty-seven fields enumerated 
by Mr. Seamon, and showing an Amer- 
ican investment of more than $1,000,- 
000,000, was only $793,000,000. 


WAR TAXES 


Already they are talking in Wash- 
ington and Wall Street about new taxes 
to pay the expenses of a war that will 
cost, it is said, $1,000,000 a day. Press 
dispatches say that the introduction of 
a war revenue bill in Congress within 
a few days is expected, and the predic- 
tion is made that the stamp taxes and 
other imposts ordered at the time of the 
war with Spain will now be revived. 
The Treasury is not prepared to pay the 
cost of even a short war. Up to the 
present time the fiscal year’s deficit is 
more than $50,000,000. But income tax 
receipts will soon give relief. Such taxes 
as were imposed for the war with Spain 
would yield about $100,000,000 a year. 
Inheritanee taxes would now be avoid- 
ed, because a large majority of the 
states are using them. The stamps on 
checks, legal documents, etc., would give 
the Government $40,000,000. Some sug- 
gest an increase of the income tax, but 
others say this would excite popular op- 
position. Moreover, the yield would be 
delayed. 

Banks are ready to take an issue of 


short-term Treasury notes, at three per 
cent. For a long-term issue, it is said, 
the rate should be 3%. The Government 
may resort to the use of the unissued 
portion of the authorized Panama Canal 
three per cents. All the propositions are 
made and discussed upon an assump- 
tion, of course, that there is to be a 
war, and that it will not be a short one. 
It may be, however, that the Govern- 
ment will be able to finance our contro- 
versy with Mexico without imposing 
new taxes or issuing any bonds. 


VALUATION OF RAILROADS 


It was estimated some time ago at 
Washington that the cost, to the Gov- 


‘ernment, of that physical valuation of 


the country’s railroad property which 
has been ordered would be about $12,- 
000,000. There was no estimate then of 
the cost of it to the railroad companies. 
Since that time, engineers employed by 
the Government have begun the work, 
and there has also been a beginning of 
the inquiry which the roads must make. 
One company has completed a physical 
valuation of its property, having em- 
ployed 100 men for a little more than 
a year in the task. Estimates of the 
railroad cost have been increasing 
steadily. It is said now that the com- 
panies’ expenditure will exceed $100,- 
000,000 and may be $125,000,000. Less 
than half of this will be paid to en- 
gineers and their employees for what 
may be called work in the field (the 
cost of which may rise to $200 a mile), 
and the remainder will be expended for 
the researches, maps and accounts 
which, in obedience to the law, are re- 
quired by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. It is thought that the Gov- 
ernment’s expenditure will be $20,000,- 
000, instead of $12,000,000. 

Some of those who sought the legis- 
lation in obedience to which the valua- 
tion is to be made believed that the ap- 
praisal would disclose extensive “water- 
ing” in railroad capitalization. This 
theory is not supported by the valuation 
recently completed by the Lehigh Val- 
ley company. The work was done under 
the direction of W. J. Wilgus, a civil 
engineer, formerly vice-president and 
chief engineer of the New York Cen- 
tral, who obeyed the rules adopted by 
the commission. He has reported, in tes- 
timony given before the commission, 
that the value of the Lehigh’s property 
is $324,478,300, and that the property 
could not be reproduced, as it stands 
today, for less than this sum. He as- 
signs $228,499,000 for right of way, 
tracks, buildings and other real estate, 
and $86,979,200 for cars and other 
equipment. 

But the Lehigh’s capitalization is only 
$184,000,000. There are $60,000,000 of 
stock and $124,000,000 of bonds. In view 
of the valuation ($324,478,300), no one 
will say that there is any “water” in 
this company’s capitalization. Probably 
the inquiry on many other roads will 
yield similar results. The work will con- 
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sume several years. We hope that it 
will be worth what the people of the 
United States must pay for it. Commis- 
sioner Prouty, under whose direction it 
is to be done, recently said the results 
could not be used for a determination 
of rates. We do not see that they can 
be used in procuring a recapitalization. 
It is difficult now to foresee what use 
of them will justify the estimated ex- 
penditure of more than $100,000,000. 


THE MILLS ESTATE 


All the recent appraisals of great 
private fortunes have shown many in- 
vestments in worthless shares or pro- 
jects that came to nothing. Even the 
late Russell Sage, an exceptionally care- 
ful financier, did not escape. The ap- 
praisal of the estate of the late D. O. 
Mills was completed a few days ago. 
The value of the estate is $36,227,391. 
There are sound investments in the se- 
curities of more than fifty corporations, 
the list including railroads, banks, 
mines, steel mills, oil wells and hotels. 
But with these is a list of twenty 
investments which have no value what- 
ever, such as 20,000 shares of the Holy 
Terror Mining Company, 124,500 shares 
of the Bessemer Consolidated Mining 
Company, and 115,384 shares of the 
British Guiana Gold Company. In the 
estate are more than 400,000 shares 
that are not worth.a penny. 

There is a risk in mining investments. 
In some instances Mr. Mills was nota- 
bly fortunate; in others he was not. The 
sum paid for these worthless shares 
may have been very small. Some of 
them may have been acquired thru 
friendship, or in order that associates 
might be assisted. The world does not 
know how much the sum actually in- 
vested was. But its opinion, a just one, 
is that Mr. Mills lost money by errors 
of judgment, as other multimillionaires 
have done, and that his losses were in- 
significant in comparison with his great 
gains in the same field. 








The Colonial Diamond Mining Com- 
pany of German Southwest Africa, said 
to be the world’s greatest dividend pay- 
er, paid 3800 per cent in 1913, but only 
2500 per cent last year. 

The wages of farm labor in this coun- 
try increased by 2% per cent last year. 
The advance for the last four years 
has been eleven per cent, and there has 
been a gain of thirty-six per cent since 
1902. 


The British Consul of the Corpora- 
tion of Foreign Bondholders claims that 
the states of Arkansas, Florida, Geor- 
gia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina and West Virginia 
owe to British bondholders $75,239,370. 
Interest is not included. 


The capital of the London, City and 
Midland Bank, in London, is to be in- 
creased to £28,200,000, or about $140,- 
000,000, by the issue of 100,000 shares, 
each having the par value of £60. A 
similar increase six years ago preceded 
the acquisition and absorption of other 
banks. 


The following dividend is announced: 
The American Exchange National Bank, semi- 
annual, 5 per cent, payable May 1. 











LINCOLN 
TRUST COMPANY 


announces the removal of its Main Office from 
208 Fifth Avenue and | 128 Broadway 
to its new building 


204 Fifth Avenue 


and 
1124 Broadway 


You are cordially invited to inspect the 
new banking rooms and the vaults of the 
Madison Safe Deposit Company located on 
the premises. 


SI RARAPAREY. » 





MADISON SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 




















WHY BUY _ a The Merchants National Bank 
Standard Oil Securities 9 delta, TE ell 








BECAUSE OF M. J. BARBER, Cashier. 
Conservative Capitalization 
Conservative Management 
Large Earnings 


Increasing Market REAL ESTATE 


Large Investment Returns - 


Send for Booklet 
J. HATHAWAY— PO 


50 Broad Street, N. Y. & COMPANY 


This bank will receive direct from banks, manu- 
facturers and mercantile firms, checks and time 
items drawn on Providence, and remit upon pay- 
ment in New York exchange at a reasonable rate. 



































FOR SALE—Country Place in Western Connec- 
ticut; delightful location; 15 minutes’ walk to 

. station; fruit, flowers, abundant water sup- 

ly, steam heat, laundry with set tubs, bath, etc.; 


| FARM MORTGAGES J] | e332) i2o8En soon 717985 FRB Ave, 
ew Yor ity. 


Yielding 6% net. First mortgages secured by improved 
diversified farms in the Willamette, Wallowa, and Grand 
Ronde Valleysin Oregon. These valleys are the most fer- 
tile and prosperous diversified farming districts in the North- 
west. 


Write for current mortgage list and pamphiet. Finely Located Summer Home 


THE DEVEREAUX MORTGAGE Co. At Searsport, Me., on Penobscot Bay 
603 Concord Bldg. PORTLAND, ORE. 














Sea bathing, boating, fishing. Easily reached 
from Boston. Furnished, 12 rooms, modern 


, — appointments, garage, ample grounds. Rent 
Our First Farm Mortgages wr reasonable. A. B. Blanchard, 88 Park St., 
are secured by improved, pro- Portland, Maine. 


ductive farms in the State of 

n a, Sa A) the - s 

premium wheat, oat, alfalfa and flax tof the United States. ° 

We have just received from the press our NEW ILLUS- FOR RENT—Eight room thoroly mod- 
=T and L OGRAPHED STATE . 

MAP, which thoroughly describe this section. These are ern apartment furnished for the 4 sum- 





























i om sien wittinistieia mer months. Cool and Comfortable—In 
Paid in Capital, $500.000.00 view of New York Harbor. Three min- 
| P. O. Box D, Helena, Montana || utes walk from Subway and Elevated 





sted R. R. Fine opportunity for the right sort 
Oy order of U States Government (Navy Department) of people who want to spend the summer 


Memorial Tablets in New. York. Rent $55 per month. Ad- 


Are being cast of bronze recovered from dress M., L. S., care The Independent. 


Wreck of U.S.S. Maine CAPE s=! Senieen bungalows, 200 aan 


By Jac, Wiliams, lnc., B Foundry, 550 W. 27th St., N.Y. CoD from the ocean surf. Bathroom, 


open fireplace. $150 season. 
Send for illustrated book on tablets. Free. S. W. BALL, 198 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Girdles ateGlobe 


Safety First 
You can not be prop- 
erly insured unless 

_syou are safely insured 


“| 1VERPOOL 


TIME TR/IED—FIRE TESTED 














Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 


Atlantic Building, 51 Wall St., New York 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
isk and Will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
wae preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and 
part of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, 
was used, with consent of the stockholders, by 
the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company and 
repaid with a bonus and interest at the expira- 
tion of two years. 

During its existence the com- 

pany has insured property 

to the value of............ $27,219,045,826.00 
Received premiums thereon to 


the extent of..........+... 282, 298,429.80 
Paid losses during that period 141,667,550.30 
Issued certificates of profits 

TR. GO cccceccenccccece 89,740,400.00 
Of which thére have been re- 

SME dssecasavecsceccsce 82,497,340.00 
Leaving outstanding at pres- 

GE Wc ccceccosesciscecs 7,243,060.00 
Interest paid on certificates 

amount@ t0.......-seeeeee 22,585,640.25 
On December 31, 1913, the as- 

sets ) the company 

amounted t0.....6..ee005 13,259,024.16 


The profits of the company revert to the 
assured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby 
reducing the cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued 
subject to dividends of interest uatil ordered 
to redeemed, in accordance with the char- 
ter. 

A. A. RAVEN, Pres. 

CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres. 

WALTER WOOD PARSONS, 24 Vice-Pres. 
‘CHARLES E. FAY, 3d Vice-Pres. 

G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec. 














Ambitious, productive and trust- 
worthy Life Agents may be bene- 
fited by corresponding with the - 


BERKSHIRE 
Life Insurance Company 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Inc. 1851 


New policies with modern pro- 
visions. Attractive literature. 


W. D. WYMAN, President 
W. S. WELD, Supt. of Agencies 





























INSURANCE 


CONDUCTED BY W. E. UNDERWOOD 

















COMPARATIVE ULTIMATE COST 


C. W. D., Santa Fe, New Mexico, re- 
quests us to compare the advantages 
and ultimate cost of Whole Life, Lim- 
ited Payment Life and Endowment in- 
surance. Presuming that the facts are 
wanted on a cash basis (as distin- 
guished from their equivalents in paid- 
up and extended insurance annuities, 
instalment income, etc.), we have used 
the rates and cash values of one of the 
large companies writing participating 
business. In order to approximate the 
results more closely, we have assumed 
that the annual dividends will average 
fifteen per cent per annum of the pre- 
miums,. (See table below.) 

Assumptions: Age, 40; amount of in- 
surance, $1000; plans, participating; 
dividends, estimated at fifteen per cent 
annually and compounded at four per 
cent for respective terms; ultimate 
values stated at end of respective con- 
tract terms; whole life policy calculated 
at end of twentieth year. 

These figures must be regarded as 
illustrative only, as neither the pre- 
miums nor cash surrender values of all 
companies are alike. But, relatively, the 
illustration is fairly approximative. As 
will be observed, the advantage as to 
ultimate net cost lies with the policies 
carrying the heaviest premiums during 
the same contract term. The 20-Year 
Endowment, at $54.06, returns $169,65 
over the amount expended on it; the 
20-Payment Life at $42.79 is next with 
$9.03 excess over cost; while the Whole 
Life at $33.01 is last with $123.70 cost 
over return. The 15-Year Endowment at 
$71.54 gives $150.35 over cost; the 15- 
Payment Life at $50.92 but $4.30. The 
10-Yeaw Endowment at $108.70 yields 
at maturity $122.95 over cost, while 
the 10-Payment Life at $67.90 shows 
but $3.11. 

Under all but the Whole Life policy, 
the holder receives more than: the 
amount of his investment, and has had 
the insurance protection in addition. 
Under the Whole Life policy, the pro- 
tection has been maintained at a net 
cost of $6.18 a year. But it would be 


‘erroneous to conclude that the other 


policies show a net profit of return over 
cost in addition to the protection re- 
ceived, for while the estimated divi- 
dends in this illustration have been 
augmented by interest, no such charge 
was made against the premiums invest- 
ed. The conclusion must be that life 


insurance is an expense and not a 
money-making investment. Therein lies 
the wickedness committeed in taxing 
premiums. 


FIRE INSURANCE EXPENSE 


Admittedly, the weak spot in the 
American fire insurance agency system 
is the heavy expense incident to the 
transaction of the business. Two-thirds 
of this cost is due to the necessity of 
employing middlemen. Commissions to 
agents and money spent in keeping up 
the agency plants easily absorb one- 
quarter of the premiums received by 
the companies. For the services they 
render, it cannot be urged that the 
great mass of the agents are overpaid; 
and it is well understood that many en- 
gaged in the business are forced to sup- 
plement their incomes by combining 
other occupations with it. But the fact 
remains that the cost is too great. How 
it can be lowered is a difficult problem, 
perhaps an insoluble one. 

A compilation of the premiums re- 
ceived, losses paid and expenses paid 
during 1913, of twenty Americar 
agency companies, divided into two 
groups of ten companies each, the first 
group including the companies with the 
largest volume of premium income, the 
second composed of ten companies do- 
ing a comparatively small agency busi- 
ness, has been made by us for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining what, if any, ma- 
terial difference existed between them 
in the item of expense. 

The aggregate of premiums of the 
companies composing Group 1 was 
$93,870,997; the losses were $50,180,- 
210; and the expenses $35,944,199. 

Group 2 shows total premiums of 
$9,630,378; losses, $4,954,663; expenses, 
$4,039,126. 

From these we deduce the following 
loss and expense ratios: 

Group 1: Loss ratio, 53.4%; expense 
ratio, 38.3%. 

Group 2: Loss ratio, 51:5%; expense 
ratio, 41.9%. 

The disbursements for losses and ex- 
penses combined by the companies of 
Group 1, averaged 91.7. per cent of 
premiums, while those of Group 2 were 
92.4 per cent. 

Incidentally it may be observed that 
eight of the ten companies in Group 1 
show an underwriting gain on their 
business last year of $1,933,130 and 
two show an underwriting loss of $24,- 





Annual 
Total Cash value dividends Total return Excess cost Excess 
Annual premium end of at 4% to policy- over return 
Kind of policy premium aid policy term com. in holde: return over cost 
ey Ge cccncccos 33.01 *$660.20 *$383.00 *$153.30 *$536.30 $128.70 ~=—«..... . 
10-Payment Life 67.90 +679.00 1555.0 4127.11 . |) rs +$3.11 
15-Payment Life ... 50.92 $768.80 1609.00 $159.10 errs $4.30 
20-Payment Life ... 42.79 *855.80 *666.00 *198.83 [ae 8 8=—Ss bev ee *9.03 
10-Year Endowment. 108.70 +1,080.70 +1,000.00 4208.65 $1,208.65 | = ..... 4122.95 
15-Year Endowment. 71.54 $1,073.10 $1,000.00 $228.45 ok YF errr 150.35 
20-Year Endowment. 54.06 *1,081.20 *1,000.00 *250.85  < | reer *169.65 


*Twenty years. +Ten years. {Fifteen years. 
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340, a net underwriting gain for the 
ten of $1,908,799 on premiums aggre- 
gating nearly $94,000,000. The under- 
writing profit of but eight companies 
in Group 2 is at hand. Of these, five 
show a gain of $177,051 and three, a 
loss, of $123,567, a net profit of $53,484 
on total premiums of $7,957,955. In 
neither of these groups is the gain 
commensurate with the work performed 
or the risks assumed. 

Going back to the question of com- 
parative expense ratios, it would seem 
from the experience of 1913 that the 
largest companies are the most eco- 
nomically managed. Group 1 shows an 
expense ratio 3.6 per cent lower than 
Group 2. We then may be justified in 


concluding that the largest companies | 


are not tempted by their heavier pre- 
mium receipts to indulge in unwarrant- 
ed extravagances and that, as nearly 
as can be under the present system, ex- 
penses have been kept at the minimum. 

With the expenditure of some labor 
and time it would be easy to apportion 
exactly these expenses among their 
various accounts, but an approximation 
of the cost of middlemen would be suf- 
ficiently practicable for our purpose, 
and that can be ascertained from the 
tables compiled by the Connecticut In- 
surance Department appearing in the 
annual report, just issued. According to 
that tabulation the total premiums in 
1913 of the American stock companies 
reporting to that department were 
$209,978,647 and the companies paid 
agents’ and_ brokers’ commissions 
amounting to $45,242,272. This sum is 
equal to 21.5 per cent of the premiums. 
Deduct this from the lower expense 
ratio shown, that under Group 1, and 
we have 16.8 per cent, representing the 
total cost of management, inclusive of 
all charges except agents’ commissions. 
This is nearer the expectations of rea- 
son, altho fifty per cent greater than 
the average administration costs in life 
insurance. 

But as indicated in the beginning, it 
is improbable that the middleman can 
be dispensed with and, therefore, the 
buyer of fire insurance will continue to 
pay at least twenty per cent for his 
services. 


E. W. C., Coshocton, Ohio.—The en- 
dowment was a wise investment at your 
age. You did well in abandoning the 
Term insurance for an Ordinary Life 
policy. It is in an excellent company 
and should be kept. Know nothing of 
the Nebraska casualty concern men- 
tioned, but presume it to be a codpera- 
tive assessment scheme, most of which 
end unsatisfactorily. Theoretically, the 
net cost is lower in mutuals than in 
stock companies; but some of the lat- 
ter are more economically managed 
than are some of the former. It all de- 
pends on the companies between which 
the actual comparisons-are made. 


An effort is being made in the Legis- 
lature of New Jersey to exempt farm 
laborers and domestic servants from 
the provisions of the workmen’s com- 
pensation law. 








“The Leading Fire Insurance Company of America.” 


STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


AETNA 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


On the 3ist day of December, 1913 








Cash Capital, - - - = = = = = «= = $5,000,000.00 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Fire) .................. 8,590,818.78 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Marine) ............... 459,908.99 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Fire) ................. 586,706.27 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Marine) .............. 135,892.67 
sé ribeeennexddavnssdandeoneue 708,533-74 
Net Surplus, + + = + = = = = = = 6,909,389.89 





Total Assets, - = = = = = = = = «= $22,481.250.34 
Surplus for Policy-Holders, $11,909,389.89 


LOSSES PAID IN NINETY-FIVE YEARS: 
$138,501,348.36 


WILLIAM B. CLARK, President 
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E. J. SLOAN, Secretary 
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PACIFIC BRANCH, {i H. BREEDING, General Agent. 
301 California St., San Francisco, Cal......... E. S. LIVINGSTON, Ass’t Gen’l Agent. 
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PERKINS & CO.Lawrer 


For 36 years we have been paying our custom- 
=< = hi returns consistent  — con- 
hod: First joans of 
Sato and up which wecan recommend alter toe 


THE AMERICAN EXCHANGE NAT. BANK. 
New York, April 21, 1914. 



















ving investors. 
oe SS ord at the close of business April 21, 1914. 
} ARTHUR P. LER, Cashier. 





At a meeting of the Board of Directors of this 
bank, held today, a semi-annual enn ot we 
‘Leen Per Cent. (5%) on the capital stock was decla 
ask for List No. 710. $25 Certificates payable May “ist proximo, to stockholders of rec- 
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there are few indeed not open to criticism. 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 
quate and uniform return equally important, 
and these seem incompatible. 
government bonds, the return under which is 
small, there is nothing more sure and certain 
than an annuity with the METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMP. 


doubt. Annuit 
PO 


MPANY, 
New York, will give advice as to the return 
at any age, male or female. 








AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered 


AN ANNUITY 


is an agreement to pay a certain sum an- 
nually. This may be either during a life- 
time, or for a fixed number of years, or a 
combination of the two. In a Life Annuity 
the return on the investment is large, but the 
principal sooner or later is extinguished. 
There are Annuities which pay a good rate 
on the investment and at the same time re- 


Aside from 


» by which the 


income guaranteed for a certain lifetime is turn a considerable part of it in case of 
rger by far than would be 
= —— deposited in an institution for 


earned on an death. 


ae invested in securities giving .c For detailed information write to the 
sonal safety. Thus a payment of $5,000 b m « 
a man a provide an annual tn- 1/1 Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 


67 would 
come of 8.35 absolutely beyond question or 
Department, METRO- 


Hartford, Connecticut 
COMMENCED BUSINESS IN 1851 


Company 
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It is something to be proud of when you 
offer a cake of Pears’ Soap to your guest. 
It indicates that you know and appreciate 
the best and purest soap obtainable in all 
the world. Pears helps the skin to retain its 
health without roughness, redness or irrita- 
tion. It is matchless for the complexion 
and is a soap 


Which Is In expensive 


Its price is as low as that asked for inferior 
and often injurious soaps. It is absolutely 
pure, with no foreign substances: is best 
for the skin and, lasts longest. It corrects 
the harm caused by common soaps. Pears 
continually beautifies, and as a woman’s 
beauty is a woman’s duty, it is a pleasant 
duty to use 


ears’ Soap 


15 cents a cake for the unscented 


A Wark of Retinement=— 
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JUST A WOR D 





An article will shortly appear in The 
Independent by Tiffany’s gem expert 
and the author of The Lore of Precious 
Stones, George Frederick Kunz, on The 
Museums of the Peateful Arts. 


W. F. Dix, who has the unusual com- 
bination of a delightful literary style 
and wide knowledge and experience, has 
prepared for The Independent an ar- 
ticle with the suggestive title Why Does 
a Rich Man Work? 

The Independent will publish a bio- 
graphical sketch of one of the greatest 
of American editors, Edward W. Bok, 
a man who has risen from a nonentity 
entirely thru his own o. The story 
is written as told by Mr. Bok himself 
to Marvin Feree. 
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The National Newspaper Conference 
and the annual meeting of Kansas edi- 
tors will be held under the auspices of 
the University of Kansas and the State 
Editorial Association at Lawrence, 
Kansas, from May 11 to 14. Merle 
Thorpe, of the University Department 
of Journalism, is secretary. 

The annual national conference of 
Church Clubs of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church will be held at Chicago on 
May 12 and 18. 

On May 13 the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention meets at Nashville, Tennessee. 
Address Lansing Burrows, Americus, 
‘Georgia. 

On May 16 the American Henley will 
be held on the Schuylkill at Philadel- 
phia. This regatta brings together lead- 
ing college and amateur club crews of 
the East. 


The amateur golf championship of 
Great Britain will be played for at 
Sandwich, beginning May ‘18. 

Journalism Week at the University 
of Missouri will this year be held from 
May 18 to 22. 

The Pacific Association of Scientific 
Societies will hold its fourth annual 


convention at the University of Wash- 
ington from May 21 to 23. 

Cornell, Princeton and Yale will meet 
in a triangular regatta at Ithaca on 
May 28. This is Spring Day at Cornell. 

Play for the French amateur golf 
championship will commence at La 
Boulie on May 25. 

The collection of sculptures and 
paintings by Constantin Meunier is be- 
ing shown at the City Art Museum, St. 
Louis, until May 25. 

The American Library Association 
will hold its annual conference in 
Washington May 25-80. 

The annual Harvard-Cornell regatta 
will be held on the Charles at Cam- 
bridge on May 26. 

At Toronto, May 25, 26 and 27, will 
be held the sixth national conference on 
city planning. 

The famous Derby will be run at 

Epsom on May 27 and The Oaks on 
May 29, the summer meeting being 
scheduled for May 26-29. 
. On May 27 the College of History, 
the first completed building of the 
American University, a national Metho- 
dist institution at Washington, will be 
dedicated and opened for use. 

At Lake Mohonk, New York, the 
Twentieth Conference on International 
Arbitration is called by Mr. and Mrs. 
Daniel Smiley for May 27, 28 and 29. 

Delegates representing commercial, 
financial and industrial organizations 
will hold a National Foreign Trade 
Convention in Washington on May 27 
and 28, their purpose being to promote 
American commerce in the markets of 
the world. 


On May 28 and 29, 1914, the School 
of Mines of Columbia University will 
celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of its 
founding. 

The “intercollegiates’—track and 
field championships—will be held in the 
Harvard Stadium on May 29 and 30. 

The 500-mile automobile race at In- 
dianapolis will be run on May 30. 


Queen Eleonore of Bulgaria is ex- 
pected to arrive in New York as a vis- 
itor to this country, incognita, on, Ma 
30, on the “Kaiserin Auguste Victoria.” 

The Cunard’s new liner, the “Aqui- 
tania,” will leave Liverpool on her 
maiden trip on May 30, sailing from 
New York in return on June 10. 

At Sheepshead Bay, 5-3! May 
30, will be held the Long Island Kennel 
Club’s annual show. 


An Anglo-American exposition to 
celebrate the centenary of peace and 
progress in arts, sciences and indus- 
tries is to be held in London from May 
to October, 1914. 


At Leipzig an International Exhibi- 
tion for the Book Industry and the 
Graphic Arts will be held from May to 
October, 1914. 

The British challengers for the In- 
ternational Polo Cup will meet the 
American holders on June 9 and 18. 

The annual International Congress 
of Chambers of Commerce will be held 
in Paris during the week beginning 
June 8. 

On June 18, at Prestwick, play will 
begin for the open championship of 
Great Britain in golf. 

Editors of Agricultural Colleges and 
Experiment Stations will hold their 
second annual conference at the State 
ie of Kentucky on June 25 
and 26. 





THE REPRESENTATIVE OF AMERICAN SUFFRAGISTS AT ROME 


In the International Council of Women which convened at Rome on May 4 for its quinquennial meeting the Rev. Anna Howard 

Shaw is chairman of the Committee on Suffrage and Rights of Citizenship. As such she is in charge of a Suffrage Night, on 

which this phase of the feminist movement is especially considered by the council. The organization dates from 1888 and embraces 

twenty-two countries. Committees on the legal position of women, equal moral standards, peace and arbitration, public health, 
education, and emigration and immigration are at work under the presidency of Lady Aberdeen 





